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Book the Second. 
THE OLD ROMANCE. 


Carter VI. A Dramatic Episode. 


pera BRIDGE stood his ground well, after he had reco- 
vered from his first surprise. He rose equal to the occasion; 
and he looked with great calmness at the deputation which had 
honoured him by its presence in his room. It was difficult to guess 
what thoughts were passing in his mind, or what impression had 
been created therein by the advent of these four pretty, graceful, 
unretiring young women, three of whom were perfect strangers to 
him. It was an unwarrantable intrusion on the privacy of the par- 
lour-lodger—an out-of-the-way action, only to be reconciled by the 
ways and manners of the out-of-the-way people then and there re- 
presented. 

Miss Day was spokeswoman for the occasion. She was a fair- 
haired, highly-coloured woman, as we have had occasion to hint 
in our last chapter; a woman of thirty, who made-up for ten years 
younger than her age, and did not make-up badly. A star of 
burlesque was Miss Day at that period; great in princes’ parts, and 
of an illimitable assurance, which had touched the susceptibilities of 
a legion of young men in the stalls, and of all the linendrapers’- 
assistants, who dropped into the pit and gallery after shop was shut, 
to encore ‘little Day,’’ and to affirm that she was ‘ stunning.” 
Little Day was accustomed to conquest, and to admiration undis- 
guised; and she carried her stage airs into private life, after the 
manners and customs of young ladies whose whole existence is a 
burlesque, with a dash of tragedy now and then as a wind-up. 
She had encountered Geoffry Bridge on the stairs once or twice 
since she had taken the drawing-room floor, and had been suave and 
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smiling over her good-mornings to him, becoming more suave and 
smiling even when she had made the discovery that he was the 
manager of a great firm of brewers. Geoffry had been polite in his 
way to her, had smiled back her good-mornings, and had even 
accepted the offer gf a private box at the Theatre Royal West, from 
which he had retired in the middle of an extravaganza at which the 
whole house was yelling its applause. He had seen no point in the 
piece, and nothing but vulgarity in little Day’s ‘‘ break-down ;” he 
had gone wearily away from the scene, and had taken every occa- 
sion to evade crossing Miss Day’s path again. But Miss Day had 
contrived to meet Mr. Bridge that morning—or rather on the morn- 
ing of the preceding day, as it was then striking two—and to ask 
him if he would favour her with his company to supper at the late 
hour which was then chiming from the great clock of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields. She had been frank, naive, and pressing ; he would 
meet gentlemen to whom she would be glad to introduce him— 
gentlemen of position ; and the ladies would be well known to him 
as ‘stars,’ and it would altogether be a charming evening, she 
trusted, and everything in good style. He had been pressed so 
warmly to attend this party, that he had been forced to take refuge 
in an evasion; he might possibly come —if his studies did not 
deprive him of the pleasure of attending ; and then he had hoped 
Miss Day had forgotten him, when the visitors arrived after the 
theatres, and the evening had begun upstairs, and he had set 
himself down to his books. He knew not of Miss Day’s determi- 
nation, of her story of the handsome young brewer downstairs, who 
had promised to look in; of her vexation at his non-appearance; 
of the indifference of the gentlemen to the disappointment; and of 
the curiosity of the burlesquians, who were fond of fresh faces, es- 
pecially when they were handsome and young, and appertained to 
people who had money to spare for benefits and testimonials. All 
this, of course, was part of a past time, when the stage was less 
pure, and burlesque more in the ascendant; we have no such 
**daughters of marble” now. Geoffry Bridge knew not—he never 
knew—of the wager that was laid upstairs to bring him to supper 
in the drawing-room, and of the outré means which had been adopted 
to sap his determination to remain with his books. Little Day was 
confident of her powers of persuasion, and believed that she had 
adopted the best way to flatter her fellow-lodger ; but then she had 
not met with a young man like Geoffry Bridge before. Firm men, or 
men of principle, were quite out of her line. 

‘** A deputation from the upper house, Mr. Bridge,” ‘she: ‘said 
theatrically, ‘‘ represented by ‘little Day,’”’ here she spread out her 
skirts and made a mock curtsey, ‘‘ and by three members of the 
Thespian profession, who, I have no doubt, are as well known to you 
as to the world.” 
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Geoffry Bridge bowed to the ladies represented, whom he did 
not know, but for whose public notoriety he was very willing to give 
credit. Ladies great in their profession doubtless, earning large 
sums of money for dancing grotesquely, and imitating the musical 
slang of the drinking hells—we beg pardon, the drinking halls— 
or how was it possible to be weighed down by such heaps of real 
jewelry ? Therefore he bowed politely; but it was a bow which 
embarrassed two out of the four of the deputation—they were. the 
junior professionals certainly—and gave them the faint idea that 
their mission was likely to prove unsuccessful. They had looked 
for a simpering fellow of the usual pattern—as conceited as they 
were, and almost as intelligent; not a young man with a grave 
countenance, and whose studied politeness did not assure them— 
at least yet awhile—that he was either flattered or amused by the 
extraordinary trouble to which they had put themselves. 

‘* We are deputed by the general body above-stairs, Mr. Bridge,”’ 
said Miss Day oratorically, ‘‘ to summon you to our high court 
under pain of our immediate displeasure. Two o’clock was the 
time specified for supper, and the time at which you promised to 
attend ; and we hold him no good knight or true, who is thus false 
to his allegiance.” 

‘** Pardon me, Miss Day,” he replied with the same gravity of 
demeanour, and totally unmoved by this .stilted persiflage ; ‘‘ but 
I did not promise to attend your party this evening.” 

‘* How, recreant that thou art !” 

‘*T said that, if my studies would allow me, I might avail my- 
self of your kind invitation,’’ he said ; ‘‘ but I have been very busy, 
and have only just finished my task.” 

**O, you have finished, then !—Ladies, you hear !” 

But the ladies had got over the excitement of their novel in- 
yasion ; the gentleman had not laughed, and said, ‘‘ Pon honour, 
highly flattered : too bad to carry away a fellow like this !” but was 
speaking seriously, and evincing no astonishment or pleasure at 
their presence. It had been a very good joke until they were in 
the room, and now they did not see it exactly. 

‘* Yes, I have finished,” said Geoffry, ‘‘ and am tired.” 

‘* Not too tired to favour me with your company, Mr. Bridge,” 
said Miss Day, putting on the reproachful ‘‘ stop,’”’ and shutting up 
the histrionic. 

‘*T am sorry to say that I am much too tired.” 

** But I will accept no excuse ; there !” 

‘* You are very kind,” he said, bowing again, and speaking still 
with exquisite politeness ; ‘‘ but you must really allow me to excuse 
myself. I have not the honour of the acquaintance of the gentlemen 
upstairs; I am a stranger to the ladies; and I assure you that L 
Should be very uncongenial and very unappreciative.” 
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‘0, [don’t believe it,” said Miss Day pettishly ; ‘‘ and I think, 
Mr. Bridge, that you might oblige us for this once.” 

‘*T beg that you will excuse me,”’ replied Geoffry with the same 
serious look, which never wavered, and which would not take in the 
force and piquancy of this little intrusion. 

‘* You may leave directly after supper,’ suggested Miss Day, 
whose bet was now troubling her. 

‘¢ Thank you, but I have supped already.” 

‘¢ Never mind that.” 

‘¢ And to come for the supper alone is offering you a very poor 
compliment.” 

‘* Then you refuse absolutely !” 

‘* If you will put it in outspoken English, Miss Day,—I cer- 
tainly refuse absolutely.” 

** Very well.” 

The mission was a failure ; the deputation, which had departed 
amidst much laughter and cockatoo-like screaming, filed out of Geof- 
fry Bridge’s room, the owner thereof opening the door to allow of 
their egress. Miss Day had been baffled, her graciousness had not 
been received in that spirit in which it was intended, and she was 
out of temper; and Miss Day when out of temper was, between 
ourselves, quite a spitfire. She had been the first to enter, and she 
was the last to withdraw : turning upon the stolid young gentleman, 
who could not see her joke, with a countenance the reverse of amiable, 

** You look down upon us ; you are a religious man, perhaps,” 
she said scoffingly. 

‘* No, I am not religious,’’ was the reply ; ‘‘ I wish I were.” 

** But you look down upon us, to whom your betters pay court,” 
she said fiercely. ‘‘ Who are you, to treat us in this off-hand man- 
ner, when we take the trouble to compliment you ?” 

**T am obliged by the compliment, Miss Day; but for the com- 
pany upstairs I have no particular inclination at present.”’ 

‘¢ Why ?” 

‘* My head aches, and they are noisy.” 

‘** Do you know that there are gentlemen upstairs with whom it 
would be an honour for you to associate ?” 

‘Tam not quite certain of that,’ said Geoffry coolly; ‘and I 
fear that I am detaining you from your friends.”’ 

‘* From those actresses too, at whom your superlative excellence 
looks down,’’ added Miss Day, still harping upon the old theme. 

**T do not look down—I admire good actresses on the stage— 
I have no particular inclination for their company off it. Good- 
morning.”’ 

**O, good-morning to you,” said Miss Day; ‘‘ and remember 
this, that if ever I can pay off this slight, Mr. Bridge, I will !”’ 

Geoffry, with the door-handle still in his grasp, bowed again, 
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but did not reply to this; he opened the door a trifle wider for the 
exit of the lady, who swept by him full of disdain and mortification ; 
feelings which were not mitigated by the shouts of ironical laughter 
with which she was met upon her return. 

Little Kate Day’s supper-party was a complete failure; for 
Lord Evesby, who was one of the few who had not laughed on 
the hostess’s return, was as firm and as obstinate as the gentleman 
in the front parlour. He would not remain to supper, and he would 
take Gussy—another fair-haired girl, who had not joined the depu- 
tation—back with him. 

**T must go, dear,’’ whispered Gussy to Miss Day; ‘‘ he’s in 
one of his queer tempers, and there’s no doing anything with him. 
Submission to everything, you know, is the only way to bring him 
round.” 

**You think too much of him—he has too much of his own 
way. You were a fool ever to give up the stage for him,”’ cried 
little Day; ‘‘ he will throw you over presently ; see if he don’t.” 

**O, not he! He is too fond of me,” cried the sanguine Gussy. 
‘*He has come to town on purpose, because I wrote to say I was 
dull, and told him, only in fun, that I should call for him in Dorset. 
Why, he would make me Lady Evesby rather than lose me. And 
Lady Evesby it will be some day.”’ 

** Don’t get that silly nonsense into your head,” said Miss Day 
tartly. 

Thus Lord Evesby and Gussy went their way into the shadows 
of the night, and to the edge of the storm that was brewing. And 
thus the episode of Kate Day’s supper-party came to an end, so far 
as our characters are concerned; it bore its fruits in due course, 
and affected the futures of more than one of our characters, or we 
should not have deviated from the even tenor of our way. 


bd 


Cuapter VII. 


A CHANGE OF INTENTION. 


Grorrry BripGe began to think about his holidays before the 
summer was very late, or the party at Kate Day’s a fortnight old. 
As a clerk in the great brewing firm of Merton and Co. he had 
had three weeks’ leave of absence; and as a manager he did not 
feel disposed to take more. Three weeks’ idleness he thought was 
enough for him; it brushed the cobwebs away for eleven months, 
and set him up till the summer came round again. But when he 
had been able to afford it, they had been very complete holidays ; 
he had detached himself wholly from his surroundings, and gone 
abroad into new worlds and amongst foreign people, taking that entire 
change from his work which alone makes a holiday enjoyable to 
an over-worked man. It was his theory to launch himself into a new 
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sphere, to have not a London face or a London recollection to dis- 
enchant him from his happy isolation ; to disappear for three weeks 
where no one could find him, and where no one could write to him. 
And then, the holiday over, he would be discovered in his usual 
place, very much sunburnt, and full of health and energy and oxy- 
gen—a triton of a clerk amongst the fifty minnows who worked in 
the great east-end brewery, where his own cleverness, allied to an old 
man’s fancy for him, had raised him to distinction. He had made 
up his mind to go to Switzerland this year; it would be his second 
expedition in that direction; and with a stout stick in his hand, 
and his knapsack on his back, he would lose himself amongst the 
Swiss mountains, and be heard of no more till his time was up. 
He was as delighted as a boy with his plans; the pleasures of 
anticipation were great with him; and he studied his guide-book, 
and went in again for ‘‘ the languages,” with that old energy which 
had lifted him—though he was in a great degree a self-taught man 
—above the crowd in which he, after the rule governing the later 
generations of the Bridges, had been submerged. 

' Tt was all planned; the date was fixed, he was going to-morrow, 
and he was already packing his knapsack, and feeling a natural 
pleasure in the occupation, when a letter arrived which turned the 
whole current of his ideas. It came at half-past eight in the 
morning, when he was having his breakfast in an odd sort of 
fashion; standing over his knapsack, studying the art of com- 
pression of luggage, and consuming his coffee and roll in hasty 
snatches meanwhile. Jenny Spanswick—we will call her by the 
name by which she is better known to us—brought the letter to 
him whilst he was packing, and regarded the process wistfully. 
He had said nothing of his holiday to her; he was not aware that 
it concerned his young landlady in any way, so that he paid for his 
apartments in advance, and the rooms were kept till his return. 
As she put down the letter at his side, Jenny knew that his mind 
was made up to his holiday, and that he would take wing from the 
lodging-house before she was prepared for the change. 

' * You’re going away again, then, Mr. Bridge ?’’ she said in 
almost a dissatisfied tone of voice. ‘‘ I know what that knapsack 
‘means well enough.”’ 

' «© What does it mean, Miss Denny ?” 

‘Empty rooms here—an empty house altogether ; for you are 
the last of them left.” 

*« What, has Miss Day gone ?” 

‘*She has gone for three weeks into the provinces: she left 
last Tuesday.”’ 

“Tam glad of that; perhaps she’ll not come back again. Don’t 
take any more burlesque actresses into the first-floor, Jenny, if she 
does not; they’re too noisy after business.” 
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‘We must take what we can get,” said Jenny tartly. 

** Ah, yes, so you must, Miss Denny.” 

‘**T wonder why you call me Jenny sometimes, and sometimes 
Miss Denny ?”’ asked the girl with a strange frankness ; “‘ it used to 
be always Jenny once.” 

** Yes, when you were almost a child; but now that you have 
sprung into a young woman, it’s a liberty to call you by your 
Christian name, and I am breaking myself of it by degrees.” 

‘* Tt sounds as if I had offended you, Mr. Bridge.”’ 

‘* My dear girl, I never take offence at anything. You have 
not an idea of what a splendid temper mine is.” 

** You have something to be thankful for ;’’ and after this reply 
Jenny would have withdrawn, had not Geoffry Bridge said quietly, 

** What is the matter with your temper this morning, Jenny ?” 

‘* Mine !’’ cried Jenny; ‘‘ O, nothing. I’m always the same. 
Why should you think that there was any difference in me ?” 

«TI fancy that I have detected a difference lately,” said Geoffry 
kindly ; ‘‘and it is not a difference for the better, if I may be 
allowed to say as much as that. We're old friends, Jenny, and 
you must not take this amiss from the old lodger. Have I offended 
you in any way ?” 

“You! no.” 

‘* You and your father agree well together, I think ?”’ 

‘** You think right, Mr. Bridge. If it were not for him, I’d— 
O, you don’t know what I would do,’’ she said, checking herself. 

“‘ No, I don’t,” he answered, as he continued his packing; ‘‘ but 
it would be nothing very desperate, for you are not a desperate 
woman.” 

‘* You have put that letter in your knapsack.”’ 

** Yes, I know I have,” he said; ‘‘ it’s from the old lady, and 
I will read it on my journey. I know all that is in it—all the 
instructions she will give me to avoid temptation, avalanches, and 
big holes in the ground.” 

«* What does the knapsack mean this summer ?”’ asked Jenny. 

‘Tt means the mountains, Jenny,’ he cried enthusiastically ; 
‘‘the mountains with the clouds on them, and the cool snow, and a 
paradise of landscapes in the happy valleys !’’ 

“ Q, that we could go there too!” cried Jenny, clapping her 
hands at her description. 

‘« Ye-es,” said Geofiry, doubtfully regarding her; ‘‘ it would be 
a change for you.” 

When Jenny had left the room, he asked himself whether that 
strange girl had really conceived the idea of his taking her and her 
father with him as travelling companions. She was odd enough 
for anything, he believed. When Jenny came into the room again, 
to carry away the breakfast-tray, she found him unpacking his knap- 
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sack, and his grandmother’s letter open beside him. He was not 
looking quite so bright and smiling; there was not so much of 
pleasurable anticipation in his face, she was certain. 

‘* You have altered your mind,” said Jenny quickly. 

Jenny was a girl who spoke almost as a friend to Geoffry Bridge. 
He had been only a clerk with a moderate salary when he had first 
taken apartments there, and he had been always out-spoken and 
friendly ; consequently she had become out-spoken and friendly also. 

‘*T have altered my mind,” he replied; ‘‘ just so.” 

‘* T thought that you never altered your mind,” said Jenny. 

‘*T was an ass if I ever said that,” replied Geoffry. ‘‘ I dare- 
say that I have been bouncing ; it’s a habit of mine, though I try 
to keep all my conceit to myself. Of course, in my opinion, there’s 
not such a fellow in the world as young Bridge, but I need not tell 
everybody so. There,” pitching his knapsack into a corner, ‘‘ good- 
bye, old fellow, for another year at least.” 

** You are not going out of town this year, then,” said Jenny, 
with a very poor attempt at sympathy with his disappointment. 

** Yes, lam; but I have given up Mont Blanc for Mrs. Bridge, 
Switzerland and its glories for Brayling and its bulrushes.” 

*¢ And you are disappointed.” 

‘*No, Iam not; upon my soul, Iam not,” he said irrever- 
ently. ‘‘The old lady is quite right in her scoldings,” taking up 
the letter as he spoke; ‘‘ and I was a selfish cub to forget her, and 
think only of myself and my change. The country is no pleasure 
to her, only my overgrown self, whom it is a comfort to lecture 
and to preach at; and she shall have that gratification. Poor 
old girl, she cannot have it very often; and I am the last of the 
stock in England for whom she has any affection. You used to 
like her, Jenny, once—before I sent her off to her native town, 
acting on the best advice I could get for my money.” 

‘*T liked her till she turned against me, and said that I was 
forward, and never knew my place,” replied Jenny. 

**O, I had forgotten that small skirmish,” said Geoffry; ‘the 
old lady used to speak out a little, bless her heart!” 

** You seem to think more of her than of your father and mother 
in Australia,” said Jenny. 

** Well, she has always had me to take care of. I have been 
her boy, and should have been alone in London without her; and 
till she dies, I set her first, Jenny. Afterwards, I will take a long 
holiday to the Antipodes, and see that all is well with the rest of 
my race.” 

‘* When do you go to Brayling ?” 

‘¢ To-morrow morning.” 

*¢ Why, that’s Sunday!” 

‘* Exactly ; what of it ?” 


? 
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‘*O, nothing,” said Jenny. ‘‘I had a governess who taught 
me to think a great deal of Sunday once—a dear woman—very 
strict, very religious, very good.” 

‘¢ And most unpleasant company. Yes, I know the kind of 
woman ; walks with her eyes turned up, and all the dirty whites 
showing; and her father is just as pious, only he keeps a shop 
and gives short weight.” 

** You do not know anything about my governess; you never 
will,” said Jenny Spanswick indignantly. 

** What has become of her ?” 

‘** Gone to heaven, perhaps. They will understand her there ; 
she thought no one did down here; and perhaps she was right.” 

** T never heard you speak of your governess before.” 

** You thought that I had never had one, perhaps.” 

** No, I did not think that, Jenny.” 

‘* Or that she must have been a strange woman not to have 
brought me up better. Ah, but I left her too soon; and all the 
good she tried so hard to teach me I left behind me too.” 

** What school was it ?” 

‘* It’s of no consequence to you,” said Jenny, suddenly putting 
her hands to her eyes for a moment; ‘‘it would not interest you. 
You would only make fun of her and me. I shall never say any- 
thing about her to you or anybody. I was a little fool to speak of 
it now.” 

‘*T should not make fun of her,” replied Geoffry. ‘‘ Why, I 
fell in love with a governess myself when I was a lanky boy; ah, that 
was a good joke.”’ 

And Geoffry Bridge laughed merrily, and showed what little 
sentiment there was left in his heart for a lanky boy’s fancy. 

‘* When was that ?”’ asked Jenny. ‘‘ How was that, now ?” 

‘* Yes, I am sure to go into that story, with the omnibus pass- 
ing the end of the street in another three minutes,” he said, seizing 
his hat. ‘‘ Dine at six, Miss Denny. Good-morning!”’ 

He went from the house into Northumberland - street, and 
marched, with head erect and his broad chest squared, into the 
Strand ; a handsome man, whose beard made him look older than 
his years. Jenny watched him from the window of the room he 
had quitted, standing in the shadow of the curtains, lest he should 
look back and see her ; but he did not think of looking back ; and 
Jenny gave a little sigh when he passed out of sight. Not that 
he was anything to her, she thought ; not that she had ever fancied, 
even in one of her wildest moods, that he would at any period of 
his life be anything more to her than a good-tempered lodger, who 
paid regularly. 

He went away the next day in excellent spirits, scarcely with 
that suppressed sense of boisterous exhilaration with which he would 
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have departed to Switzerland, but with no feeling of being balked in 
the holiday on which he had set his heart. He had become more 
than reconciled to the position: he should see Brayling again ; 
he was fond of fishing, and there was a glorious trout-stream five 
miles away; he was fond of the sea, and the English Channel 
washed the beach within half a mile of his home; and, strangest 
of all likings in a man not quite two-and-twenty, he was very fond 
of his grandmother. He paid respect to her age, understood her 
eccentricities, and sympathised with her declining health ; and if 
she, with a temper the reverse of equable, now and then disturbed 
him too much, he bore with it, knowing how good her heart was, and 
how he held the first place therein. 

When he was gone, Jenny Spanswick sat down at the table, 
whereon were his books and his desk, and had a good and incom- 
prehensible cry to herself, whilst the bells were ringing for morning 
service. And in this feminine luxury she was disturbed by the 
entrance of the proprietor of the establishment, the William Spans- 
wick of four years and a half ago. He came creeping into the room 
with great difficulty, dragging his limbs after him, and grasping 
at any piece of furniture that was handy to his touch, and that 
was likely to assist him in his progress. He had been a poor 
attenuated man in the first days of our knowledge of him; but he 
was now the ghost of that former self, from which paralysis had 
struck him away. His hair had become very gray, and he wore 
it hanging about his face in the old wild fashion which it would 
have seemed politic for a man in his position to have changed. 
Still, he was greatly altered, and he probably trusted to the trans- 
formation in him, and to his own secretive habits, which kept him 
indoors a great deal, and downstairs away from the lodgers, if any 
one were looking for him in that uncharitable world, wherein his 
name had been whispered as a rogue and vagabond’s. 

‘** What are you crying about, Jenny? Great heaven! what is 
there to fret about now ?” 

‘IT don’t know,” said Jenny, drying her eyes hastily; “ the 
house seems so strange now that it is quite empty.” 

‘* Miss Day will come back again, and so will young Bridge 
presently. He does not talk of leaving us, I suppose, Jenny ?” 

“* Not yet.” 

‘*T don’t like him here, but I like his money,” said William 
Spanswick with a feeble croak; ‘‘and he goes on without a com- 
plaint, like the model lodger that he is. But you think too much 
of him, and I begin to believe that you neglect me. Don’t gét into 
your head, child, any silly, wretched folly which will crush you 
down, and kill me. Ah, the sooner the better that last, perhaps; 
who knows ?”” 

“ What is the matter with you to-day, father?” said Jeuny, 
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steadily regarding him. ‘‘ Why do you come up here after me, 
and speak in this excited way? What have I done to disturb you 
now ?” 

‘* Nothing—nothing,” he said seriously ; ‘‘ but if you are grow- 
ing tired of me, I wish you'd say so, Jenny. I—I—I wouldn't 
mind your speaking out at once.” 

“No; I am not tired of you. You know that.” 

‘‘ Not tired of waiting on me, putting up with all my miserable 
whining, which renders you as wretched as myself? O yes, you 
must be—you are; it is natural enough,” he said. ‘‘ Well, there 
will not be much more of it; you will not have to help me much 
longer; and after that, Jenny—” 

** And after that, God help me!” concluded Jenny Spanswick. 

‘* There, you are always going on like that, instead of being 
cheerful, and making me cheerful to see you. It’s all that cursed 
young Bridge.” 

‘* There is no occasion to keep talking about him ; he is nothing 
to you or to me, so that he pays his rent. Here are three weeks 
in advance, that he has left for his rooms.” 

‘‘Give it me, please. What was the use of leaving it all this 
time on the mantelpiece, Jenny? The door might have been left 
open, and some one have come in and walked off with the money. 
Heaven knows what a struggle it is with us to live.” 

‘* Yes, that is true,” said Jenny absently. 

‘«* And that is where I feel you must hate me, Jenny,” he said, 
suddenly losing all his acerbity and regarding her with an agitated 
face—‘‘and despise me for deceiving you. I daresay you often 
think that it would have been much better to have been made 
a lady of by that awfully firm girl, who thought it so easy for me to 
go to prison and leave you in her charge. The fool, Jenny; the 
fool! and yet you would have been happier with her. You see 
that ; every day of this drudgery you are surer of that: fact.” 

**T cannot say. I never look back,” said Jenny Spanswick 
firmly. 

‘“‘ Yes, you take after me there ; there is the philosophy of the 
Spanswicks in you, and you make the best of the position, grim 
as itis. We failed to earn money abroad, and we came back to 
this lodging-house, and sank herein all the rest. of our savings. <A 
mad speculation that was.” 

** We have lived.” 

‘“‘ Ah, in our way we might have saved money, if it had not 
been for that wretch Marmaduke !” 

‘«How I hate him!” cried Jenny. 

‘* And to think that Bridge—the boy I knew in Spitalfields: 
should have been the first to drop upon us, and to keep me hiding 
from him ever since. I wish I could hear you say, ‘I hate him 
too.’” 
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He looked keenly at her, but she would not take up the cudgels 
in defence of Geoffry Bridge, or revert in any way to the old sub- 
ject; she remained silent whilst he continued his tirade. This was, 
then, the position which had followed Jenny’s flight with her father 
from the help that had been proffered them ; and neither father nor 
daughter was happy. The affection that had existed between them 
had known no diminution ; but William Spanswick had had years 
of suffering and disappointment since, and his character had altered 
marvellously for the worse under the ordeal. It seemed his mission 
to complain, his affliction to be jealous of his daughter, to be mor- 
bidly fearful of losing her, and of being left alone in the world with 
all his new ailments thick upon him. His seemed a selfish affection, 
from which Jenny suffered, and of which she only felt the true extent 
when he was weaker and more irritable than usual; when she was 
more despondent as she sat in the grayness of her isolation, with 
never a quiver of light to fall on her heart and afford it one spasm 
of joy. The two positions seldom came in contact ; for in every- 
day life, for weeks and for months together, it was her one effort 
to console this hypochondriacal ill- principled man, to share his 
miserable secret, and to cheer him to the best of her power. But 
she had been miserable that day, and Mr. William Spanswick had 
taken it as a personal affront. 

Suddenly she rose to her feet, full of a new determination. 

‘*T will go to church, as I used in the old days.” 

‘¢ That’s awfully silly of you, Jenny,” he remarked. 

**T don’t say that it will do me any good—that I shall think 
much of the prayers or the sermon—but I want rest. I shall die 
at home one of these days, if I don’t rest.” 

William Spanswick was not used to these ebullitions of passion 
on the part of his daughter ; they aroused him, they even cowed him. 

‘*T cannot see any rest in a hot church,” he said slowly; ‘‘ but 
go ifyou like. Don’t give up; think of yourself, think of me. Look- 
ing at the bonnets will be a bit of a change, perhaps ; but make all 
the haste back that you can.” 

Jenny departed; and William Spanswick was left at home to 
think of his own particular troubles, which were intruded upon about 
twelve o’clock of the day by his nephew, Mr. Marmaduke Spans- 
wick, late of Junction-street, Spitalfields. 

Like his uncle, he was only the ghost of his former self. If he 
had not suffered bodily illness, he looked like a man who had at 
least endured much privation, and had not improved under the 
process. He was much thinner; his chest had even contracted, 
and his bushy whiskers had been long since mercilessly shorn from 
his face, rendering his heavy jowl unpleasantly conspicuous. His 
attire was seedy; his coat was shiny, and buttoned to his throat ; 
and his boots were the bluchers of bygone days. Marmaduke Spans- 
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wick had been an- unsuccessful scamp; his one endeavour to 
make a little money out of his respected parent’s sudden decease 
had not turned out so well as he had anticipated; and he was a 
more striking specimen of dishonesty being the worst policy than 
one would naturally expect to find in these degenerate days. Take 
him as he stood, and he was a magnificent moral; although tribu- 
lation had not brought him repentance, and only successful roguery 
would have kept him highly respectable. No one would have known 
Marmaduke Spanswick’s character ; he would never have known it 
himself, if it had not been for Maud Christopherson discovering his 
and his uncle’s little game. It was that devil of a woman, as he 
called her now, who had brought him utter discomfiture. She had 
told her story to the City Clerks’ Orphan Committee, and it was a 
story that had oozed out, as he knew that it would; and though 
the committee had not taken any trouble to find his uncle William, 
a certain life-assurance society had put itself very much out of the 
way to drop upon one or both of them, and had even offered a re- 
ward for their apprehension. And then that Kayley, his dirty-faced 
cashier, whom he had trusted so implicitly, and rewarded for years 
with thirty shillings a-week, and an extra crown on boxing-day— 
**O, damn that Kayley !’’ would Marmaduke groan forth in the 
bitterness of his spirit. Marmaduke had left his Emporium for 
Kayley to manage until the affair had blown over a bit, and he 
could come back safely from America, and take his money, every 
farthing of his money, which he had sunk in the tally-trade, know- 
ing how profitable it was ; and the traitor had painted his own name 
over the shop-front, and talked of the policeman the only time that 
Marmaduke had ever favoured him with a call. There were terrible 
thieves Spitalfields way ; and though Marmaduke had not thought 
much of another world, it consoled him sometimes to reflect that 
one of the warmest berths hereafter would be provided for Daniel 
Kayley of Junction-street, the biggest villain whom he had ever 
encountered. He had fallen almost to the lowest depths after his 
pedestal had been knocked from under him ; he was of the true vaga- 
bond type now, ofthe wolf genus, that regarded society as its lawful 
prey—that society which had been hard upon him, and would not let 
him prosper. He would have been one of the best of fellows in 
his Junction-street business, Spitalfields would have looked up to 
him, and he would have been always bland and persuasive and 
eloquent to the end of his days, if people had only let him alone ; 
and at the end of his days he would have had such a funeral! But 
the whole fabric had collapsed—one weak screw had been the ¢ause 
of the machinery falling together in a grand crash, from the ruins 
of which he had emerged a social cripple for ever. 

And it was this cunning fellow who stood looking at his uncle 
in the front parlour on that Sunday morning when the house was 
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empty ; and the uncle—a cunning old fellow himself, but he had 
only thought of his daughter’s education, in the first place, and Mar- 
maduke had claimed all the assurance money, having held a policy 
on his dear uncle’s life for years—regarded his nephew furtively. 

‘Here again,” said William Spanswick ; ‘‘ why do you come 
here? Am I not poor enough ?” 

‘* You saved a pretty penny somehow with your cursed miserly 
ways,” growled forth Marmaduke ; ‘‘ and houses ain’t furnished for 
nothing.” 

** What do you want ?” 

‘*T want some money.” 

** You won’t earn it for yourself; you’re younger and stronger 
than I; go abroad—go to the devil, but leave me in peace.”’ 

** And after all I’ve done for you, even you turn round like this.”’ 

‘*T served you fairly; I was useful as your jackal; I starved 
myself to save money for Jenny, and now it’s all going—by God, 
Marmaduke, it’s all going !” 

** Yes, and so’s your head,” said Marmaduke ; ‘I’ve seen your 
sufferings everso long. A pretty mess you will make of it presently, 
when you're not accountable for your actions, and don’t know what 
you are talking about. But ifI don’t have money, I shall give 
myself up.” 

** You’re too great a coward, Marmaduke.”’ 

‘* Or I'll write an anonymous letter to Scotland-yard, and pay 
you out by blowing on you. They always attend to anonymous 
letters there, and it’s very civil of them.” 

‘* Ah, that last idea is more in your line.” 

William Spanswick said it with affected composure, and a touch 
of his old aggravating coolness; but his nerves were not as they 
used to be, and he began shaking with fear the instant afterwards. 
He knew that that idea of Marmaduke’s was very much in his line 
indeed. 

‘* Where are all the lodgers ?” asked Marmaduke fiercely. 

‘*T have not any. They have left me. These are hard times.” 

Marmaduke would not go away without money, and William 
Spanswick must make the worst of his position to put down any 
exaggerated claims that might be made upon his purse. He had 
not much left in the world worth lying for; but lying was easy to 
him ; and if it saved a shilling or two, why surely it paid. 

** No lodgers ?” 

‘* Not any lodgers, Marmaduke.” 

‘* Whose desk is that ?” 

‘*O, that is young Bridge’s. He will send for that in the morn- 
ing, he says.” 

‘* What! has Bridge gone too ?” 

‘* Yes, he has.” 
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‘You know that he’s a great card at the brewery now, I sup- 
pose,” said Marmaduke; “‘ that he is a manager, boy as he is, 
while people twice his age are crawling about the streets with no 
soles to their boots ?”’ 

‘* Excellent logic that; but then you are one of the crawlers.” 

** Why didn’t you lay a plant for him, as I advised you, and 
get Jenny to make up to him—she’s not a bad-looking girl—and 
screw some promise out of him before he went away? It must 
have answered, and you might have made a row—you were always 
a deuced clever actor—and he would have given you money to keep 
quiet, fancying that you could show your ugly face in court.” 

“‘T shall kill you yet! I’m sure that I shall kill you!” cried 
William Spanswick, rising, white with rage, and tottering across the 
room towards him. 

‘* What are you up to!’’ cried Marmaduke, backing round the 
table, for he was not a brave man, and his uncle’s face was horrible 
to witness in its rage. ‘‘I’m twice as strong as you are. Can’t 
you take a joke? Can’t you sit down ?” 

‘* Don’t provoke me, then—don’t say anything like that to me !”’ 
he almost shrieked. 

‘* All right ; you’re hastier than you used to be, old fellow ; it’s 
all right, I tell you.” 

** Very well, then.” 

William Spanswick dropped into another chair, and sat, with his 
gray beard on his chest, thinking for a while ; and Marmaduke folded 
his arms over Geofiry Bridge’s desk, and studied him. 

** You don’t like Bridge ; I have heard you say that,”’ he said 
at last. 

** No; I don’t like him. I fancy he jokes with Jenny too much, 
talks to her too long; and that Jenny—But never mind; I’m a 
jealous hound. That’s what Ihave dropped to; and the girl is getting 
tired of me; O yes, tired of me!’’ he moaned forth; ‘‘ and I can’t 
help it.” 

** Well she may be tired,’’ muttered Marmaduke ; but he did not 
exasperate his uncle by delivering this remark aloud. 

When William Spanswick looked up some time afterwards, the 
desk of Geoffry Bridge was open, and Marmaduke was attentively ex- 
amining its contents. He had drawn a chair close to the table, and 
was sitting there in quite his old business-like attitude. 

‘* Was that desk unlocked ?”’ asked Spanswick senior. 


‘Of course it was. Young fellows are always careless with 


their locks and keys.” ' 
‘Td rather not have anything touched,” said William Spans- 
wick mildly, the opening of the lodger’s desk not affecting him very 
seriously. 
‘« It’s always as well to get at the secrets of these young bloods ; 
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sometimes they are worth paying for. Here’s a banker’s-book and 
a cheque-book. My eye, uncle Bill, what do you think his balance 
is ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know or care,”’ said uncle Bill, thus appealed to. 

‘* Why, it’s five hundred pounds all to himself! A balance of 
five hundred pounds at a banker’s! Why, I never kept as much as 
fifty, but lent all my cash in little sums at lumping interest, when I 
had any to spare from the business ; and Kayley used to collect my 
debts. O, damn that Kayley, what a vagabond he was! I hope 
he’ll be hanged; I hope the house will catch fire, and roast him 
before his time. Here’s a lot of letters—here’s a diary—here’s all 
kinds of things.” 

He was still absorbed in the contents of Geoffry Bridge’s desk, 
when Jenny Spanswick alias Denny returned from church, ran at 
him, and shut the desk suddenly, catching two of his fingers in 
for an instant, and eliciting a yell of pain from him. 

‘* You coward and thief!’ she cried; ‘‘ how dare you touch that 
desk ? how dare you open it ?” 

‘*Tt was open, Jenny,’’ Marmaduke explained as well as he 
could with his fingers in his mouth. ‘‘I was only looking over it; 
that’s all.” 

** And you let him! O father'!’’ said Jenny reproachfully. 

‘** How could I hinder him ?”’ replied William Spanswick ; ‘‘ if 
I had the strength, I should have stopped him. You had no business 
to be out, and leave me alone with him. Something is sure to 
happen when you are out. I shall be found dead some day here, I 
know.” 

**O dear, how is the desk to be locked again ?”’ said Jenny. 
‘* What will he think when he comes back ?”’ 

** Any key will do to lock it; it’s one of your trumpery desks,”’ 
said Marmaduke disparagingly ; ‘‘ I have had hundreds of ’em.” 

‘* What have you read or seen ?” 

** Nothing. I was only beginning to look ’em over to amuse 
myself till you came home from church. On my honour, I assure 
you, Jenny, that I am not prevaricating.” 

It was a touching appeal, and Jenny said no more on the ques- 
tion ; but she sat with her hands on the desk, guarding it vigilantly 
from that time until Marmaduke’s departure. 

And Marmaduke went away at last, with a present of five shillings 
from his uncle, and with papers in his breast-pocket—papers of ©. 
which no one in Northumberland-street was likely to know that he * 
had taken possession. , 
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Cuaptrer VIII. 


THE FACE HE LIKED. 


Tue train that carried Geoffry Bridge into Dorsetshire did not 
reach the Brayling station until half-past five o’clock in the after- 
noon ; and when he hadined at an hotel, and was enjoying a sense 
of repose after his long journey, the bells of Brayling church—St. 
Peter’s, Brayling, and the oldest church in the town—were ringing 
for evening service. He sat at the window and watched the Bray- 
ling folk stream churchwards, thinking that he would wait till ser- 
vice was over, and then meet his grandmother at the entrance. 
She did not expect him at Brayling, but was convinced that he 
would start for Switzerland the next morning; and it would amuse 
him to witness the old lady’s surprise at his appearance as she came 
from the church where so many of the Bridges had been christened, 
and to listen to her thanks—and her protestations ‘‘ that she never 
meant it, she never did’’—when he told her that he had come, like 
a dutiful grandson, to spend his holiday with her. 

When the old lady passed on her way, he fairly laughed to 
himself at the surprise that was in store for her, and was glad that 
he had made up his mind to enjoy his three weeks in that fashion. 
Of a truth Geoffry Bridge was a domestic animal, and an excep- 
tional individual. We run over in our mind a long list of friends 
and acquaintances, and we may malign them, but we see not one 
on the record before us who would care to spend three weeks with his 
grandmother. 

The idea did not suggest itself to follow Mrs. Deborah Bridge 
into church; he was tired with his journey; he was not fond of 
church ; he would go next week to oblige the old lady; but for the 
present leave him dreaming in the bay-window of the White Hart, 
looking into a street that he had not gazed at since he was a boy— 
the great want of money keeping him and his parents apart after 
he had once gone to London in search of a fortune, which at last 
he seemed likely to find. He would light a cigar, and muse over 
the old times until eight o’clock struck ; he would take his ease in his 
inn, and be happy. At the moment that he was applying a light to his 
cigar, a carriage and pair came rattling down the High-street, which 
was paved with stones like the footpath; and he. glanced towards 
the equipage in a half-listless, half-curious manner. There was a 
pale, black-browed man in the carriage, with his back to the horses, 
and two ladies facing him,—the younger one somewhat pale, but 
very pretty, and with a face of intelligence or thought, or of a some- 
thing which absorbed all Geoffry’s attention, and led him to singe 
his beard with the lighted spill which he held in his hand. 

**Confound it!” was his first exclamation, as he felt that he 
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was slightly burnt as well as singed—we are not quite certain that 
he did not give vent to a more forcible but far more profane exple- 
tive in his first astonishment— and there he was standing at 
the window with his nose flattened against the glass, an object of 
amusement to the waiter, who was flitting about the coffee-room. 

{| ‘* Tt can’t be she back again,” he said, ‘‘ or my grandmother 

ik would have been the first to tell me.—Waiter, whose carriage was 

that ? Did you see it pass ?” : 

He had become aware of the attendant, and the opportunity of 
li eliciting a little information was to be taken advantage of. 

1 ‘¢ Yes, sir. Mr. Lawson’s, sir.” 

** And the lady—the young lady?” 

‘* That’s Miss Christopherson, sir.” 

‘* Thank you.—Then she is back again,”’ he said to himself 
afterwards, as he stood with his hands behind him, and the cigar 
in his mouth, looking into the street, which was very dull and de- 
serted now; ‘‘ and it was her face which startled me, after all these 
years. I wonder if I am crazy after my long journey? Why should 
it startle me—what has it to do with me ?” 

He was still looking out of window, when the waiter came to 
light the gas in the coffee-room, but he did not see the man, and 
went on with his thoughts. 

‘* She was three years older than I, at least—and I was a boy 
—a gawky, overgrown cub; but how I took to that face, and made 
a story out of it, ay, and a romance out of it, like the young idiot 
that I was! It was a face I very much liked; and the one that 
ever takes my sober fancy in these latter days must be something 
like it too. It’s a sensible face ; it’s—-what the deuce are you driv- 
ing at?” he asked aloud. 

‘I beg pardon, sir,” said the waiter; ‘‘ but I thought that you 
would prefer the blind down.” 

‘Very good,”’ replied Geoffry ; but when the blind had been 
drawn, he put on his hat and went at once into the street. He 
walked at a sharp pace along the middle of the road; the thought 
had suddenly struck him that it was fit and proper, after all this 
Sunday travelling, that he should pay some respect to the day by 
attending evening service at St. Peter’s—or that portion of the 
evening service which remained after his dilatory proceedings. He 
was so anxious not to lose time over his devotions, that he would 
have walked into church smoking his cigar, had he not fortunately 
discovered his delinquency under the church-porch, where a horror- 
stricken pew-opener, who had stepped into the fresh air—it was ‘‘ so 
dreadful hot’’—saw him advancing in this irreverent fashion. 

‘*Mrs. Bridge’s pew, my good fellow,” said Geoffry; and the 
pew-opener, taken aback by the salutation, said, ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ and 
trotted Geoffry down the middle aisle, in the midst of a solemn 
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portion of the service, with considerable clattering of his boots. 
Old Deborah Bridge, with the family pride highly predominant, had 
taken one of the best pews in the church, to show her neighbours 
that she was as good as they were, and rising again in the world; 
and as Geoffry was ushered to a seat by her side, she looked up 
with a grave expression of countenance, indicative of reproof at the 
late-comer’s arrival, or of disgust at the invasion of her pew-rights 
without permission first accorded. Then she caught sight of her 
grandson, and her head was flung back, the spectacles fell off her 
nose, and her book went under the seat, as she muttered : 

‘*Good Lord! is it you, boy? Amen.” 

He touched the old lady’s hand for an instant by way of greet- 
ing, as he picked up her prayer-book, and then grandmother and 
grandson sat quietly side by side. Mrs. Deborah Bridge was ex- 
cited, but she bore up well after her first astonishment, and only 
glanced now and then with a pardonable pride at the stalwart young 
man on the cushions beside her, and thought—for strange thoughts 
will fd their way into church even—what a dear handsome fellow 
he was! and how everybody must think so who glanced her way that 
summer evening from their time-worn pews. 

And the dear handsome fellow, we are sorry to add, scarcely 
paid that reverent attention to the service which his position and 
the place wherein he was should have rendered necessary. His bad 
habits came back with a rush to him, and he looked quietly about 
him till he found the face which had flashed upon him from Mr. 
Lawson’s carriage. It was the face he had always liked, and to 
which he had been drawn, in the old romantic days, when his 
understanding had been sapped by penny numbers; the face from 
which he had built the oddest story, until shaken from it one Satur- 
day night four years and a half ago. He gazed across the church 
towards it, and found no fault with his old taste, or that past fancy 
which had made a dreamer of him. His taste had been perfect, 
and his fancy an honest one. He thought, even then, that it was 
natural for him to have seen in her a something different from all 
the world besides, when he was seventeen, and she was twenty. 
When his grandmother had found him out, she had reasoned with 
him gravely on the folly of a boy of seventeen thinking of a woman 
of that age, and told him awful legends of unhappy marriages 
brought about by the wife being older than the husband; and he 
had only laughed at her, and protested that nothing in the world 
would ever charm away his love—he called it his love even—for the 
pale-faced teacher of the City Clerks’ Orphan Asylum. He knew 
that that girl was unhappy; he knew that she was treated badly 
and browbeaten by the superintendent ; he was certain that she was 
a poor girl; he knew that she was as ignorant of his silent devo- 
tion from the free-seats as the beadle was; but he trusted all to 
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time, to perseverance, to keeping her always in sight, Sunday after 
Sunday, until he became a man, sought an introduction to her, 
and asked her formally to have him! Yes, he was a young fool, 
and the beadle should have bundled him out of church, and chased 
him down the middle aisle, cane in hand, for his irreverent rodo- 
montade. He owned to his grandmother that he had been ‘a pre- 
cious fool,’’ when he had learned, by a strange coincidence, that it 
was Miss Christopherson of Brayling by whom he had been spell- 
bound ; and though for a while he was as sorry as most gawks are 
over their first heart-breaks, still he was sensible enough not té let 
anybody see that, and he grew out of his folly, and learned to lock 
back at it and laugh at it. 

And, by George! there he was looking at her again, feeling not 
very unlike the boy, having all that strange incomprehensible in- 
stinct towards the one, that yearning for her and her sympathy, 
from which young men—ay, and sometimes old ones—suffer at 
times, if their hearts are too large, or their heads are too soft. 
Surely he was now old enough to know better, to be certain how 
much more becoming in a man and a Christian it would be to 
listen to the second lesson—even though it was delivered in this 
instance through the nose by a short-sighted vicar who kept con- 
tinually losing his place —than for him to be staring across the 
church at that girl. It was not a rude stare—the insolent stare of 
the fast man, to whom all young faces are alike—but an absorbed 
look, which suggested that he was thinking of her life so deeply, 
that he had passed, as it were, out of his own. Mr. Lawson did 
not admire his behaviour; but Geoffry was unaware that Mr. 
Lawson was trying to scowl him down from over the rim of a 
very large prayer-book. Mrs. Lawson was inquisitive, and kept 
putting up a pair of gold-rimmed glasses to focus him, until her 
curiosity getting the better of her devotions, she whispered to her 
daughter, 

‘* My dear, who is that in Mrs. Bridge’s pew ?” 

Maud Christopherson looked across at this inquiry, and recog- 
nised Geoffry Bridge, who blushed—at his unseemly behaviour, let 
us hope, for he certainly blushed at something—and turned quickly 
to the prayer-book which his grandmother had given him upside 
down, and the position of which he had not noticed before. Maud 
recognised him; she had a retentive memory for faces, and the 
features and intelligence of this one had struck her when he was a 
boy. She had heard Mrs. Bridge also sing very frequently to the 
praise of her grandson of late days, and doubtless this was the rara 
avis once more in Brayling. She saw him start and look away from 
her, and she was not quite certain that she did not colour herself, 
remembering suddenly all that old story of which she had been the 
heroine in the brain of a silly boy. 
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‘«‘My dear, who is it?” whispered.Mrs...Jsawson. ‘‘ He keeps 
looking at me, and I cannot remember him at all.” 

Maud was forced to reply, for Mrs. Lawson would have her 
answer. 

‘«T think it’s Mrs. Bridge’s grandson.” 

«« Ah!” and Mrs. Lawson put on her gold-mounted glasses again, 
and thoroughly inspected the young man with the beard; until Mr. 
Lawson, very much shocked, quietly caught her in the side with a 
sharp elbow; and though he took her breath away, he certainly was 
the gracious means of bringing her round to a sense of propriety. 

Geoffry Bridge was glad that he had come to church ; it was a 
vague dreamy church-coming, and of the sermon he heard scarcely 
a word; but it was pleasant to sit there, after the fatigue of a 
day’s travelling, and look across at Maud Christopherson. How 
little she had changed, and how close to his absurd past she seemed 
again that Sunday evening, in the quiet old church wherein there 
was no religion for him, but the pale reflex of a false sentiment which 
he would shake off in the churchyard as he stepped from God’s house 
to the world ! 

It did not seem much like shaking it off when he came toa 
full stop outside the gates, and not ten yards from the Lawsons’ 
carriage. His grandmother on his arm looked up at him. 

‘“* What are you waiting for, Geoffry ?”’ 

‘For the rest of them to come out,” he said. ‘‘ Perhaps we 
shall see some one we know.” 

‘* How can you see some one you know? You were a little boy 
when you left Brayling.”’ 

‘Yes, and she was at boarding-school, and so we never met 
her.” 

‘* Who is that you are talking about ?” 

‘* Miss Christopherson.” 

‘*O dear, you are not at it again, I hope. You are never—”’ 

‘* No, never,” he said, interrupting her. ‘‘ It’s all right; but 
I should like to see her pass. A cat may look at a queen, you 
know.” 

‘*T don’t know,”’ said his grandmother sharply. 

‘* There, don’t snap me up the first day of my holidays, but let 
me have my own way; I’m not likely to make an ass of myself. I 
don’t feel spoony—only curious to see her close to me, the odd 
good woman who lent me money once.” 

*‘T’m not scolding you, Geoffry ; I know that you’re far too sen- 
sible to lose your heart for any woman now.” 

‘**T should think so. Here they are.” 

The Lawsons came out of the church with the rest of the 
worshippers ; husband and wife arm-in-arm, and Maud at the side 
of her mother. 
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** You and she speak, I suppose,’ 
not too proud.” 

‘‘ Too proud !—not she.” 

‘Then say good-evening as she passes; I should like to hear 
her once again.” 

Mrs. Bridge jerked her head upwards to have a good look at 
her grandson, and he detected the movement, and looked down 
at her, shaking his head and laughing. 

‘‘Tt’s all right, I tell you again—don’t be afraid, granny.” 

The Lawsons passed; Deborah Bridge said good-evening as 
requested ; and though Mr. and Mrs. Lawson did not reply as they 
passed on, Maud held her little gloved hand forth, and said, ‘‘ Good- 
evening, Mrs. Bridge.’’ Then she glanced at Geoffry, and he raised 
his hat as Mrs. Bridge said : 

** My grandson, Miss Christopherson, who has come to spend 
his holidays in Brayling with me.”’ 

** That is kind of him,’’ she said, bowing.—‘‘ I think that we 
have met before, Mr. Bridge.”’ 

‘‘ Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘ as debtor and creditor in Junction-street.”’ 

** You have been successful in business since then, your grand- 
mother tells me,’’ she said, repressing a smile. 

‘“*T have been tolerably successful, thank you,’’ he replied. 

** Ay, and he’s grateful for his good fortune too,’’ Mrs. Bridge 
remarked. 

*¢ As he should be—as we all should be,”’ said Maud ; and then 
she bade them both good-evening, and Geoffry raised his hat once 
more, and away rattled the carriage towards the Woodlands, as the 
two Bridges walked quietly homewards. 

They were close upon the little villa when the grandson suddenly 
darted from a conversation about the Mertons, his employers and 
patrons, and said : 

‘* Who is she going to marry ?”’ 

‘* Who ?—good gracious !—Miss Christopherson do you mean ? 
Why, how should I know that ?” 

‘* People in the country know everything. I thought that you 
might have heard.” 

“No.” 

‘‘ There must be a troop of fellows after her. She is rich, 
pretty, and good.”’ 

‘‘T think she’s good,” said Deborah Bridge; ‘‘a thoughtful 
and kind young woman, and I don’t hold with those who call’ her 
the cross Christopherson.”’ 

‘* What idiots call her by that name ?”’ 

**O, she has her temper; she likes her own way,’ replied his 
grandmother ; ‘‘ and a good many of her set are afraid of her. They 
don’t keep any company at the Woodlands.” 


whispered Geoffry ; ‘‘ she is 
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‘«¢ You never told me that she was at home again.” 

‘¢ What was the use ?”’ 

‘‘Tt was news. Everything that belongs to Brayling is news 
to me, grandmother,” said Geoffry. ‘‘ If I left the place early, I like 
it none the less; it is our place, we belong to it, we are of the old 
stock that were once looked up to here; and whenI am a rich man, 
as I think that I shall be, thanks to a beer-drinking nation, my 
ambition will be to come down some day and fight to represent the 
town in Parliament. There’s arrogance for you, if you like!” 

**Q, to live to see it, Geoffry!’’ cried the old lady; ‘‘ to wear 
your colours in the carriage which takes you to the hustings—if I 
could but live to see that day, or die believing that it would all 
come true !”’ 

‘¢Tt will all come true,’”’ said Geoffry decisively ; ‘‘ even if I 
lose the fight, I shall be here, and I hope that you will be with me 
too to support me.” 

‘You are much too sanguine, Geoffry,” said Mrs. Bridge. ‘‘I 
never heard you go on in this fashion before.”’ 

‘*Am I not to be partner, in three months’ time, in one of the 
greatest breweries in London ?” 

‘* Yes, if old Merton lives, or keeps his word.” 

‘** He will keep his word, if he lives, depend upon it; for the 
old gentleman is the soul of honour, and deserves all the money he 
has made out of beer. And if he dies to-morrow, I am not afraid 
of my future; for your hare-brained grandson is supposed to be 
worth his money anywhere. I am almost inclined to think he’s a 
clever fellow myself, people have patted him on the back so often 
lately.”’ 

‘‘ Member for Brayling!” said Mrs. Bridge again. ‘‘ Heaven 
bless those Mertons who gave you your first start! Five years ago 
only an office-boy, and now a manager! I should not be surprised 
to wake up in the court in Spitalfields, and find that I have been 
dreaming about it all. Member for Brayling! I shall be glad of 
that; it will give you a position worthy of the old name; for, after 
all, there’s something very vulgar about brewing.” 

Geoffry Bridge laughed heartily at this, and told his grand- 
mother that she was prouder than he was—he was sure of it. In 
the villa which Geoffry Bridge had bought for his grandmother they 
talked of the future again; and Geoffry sketched it forth with a 
bold hand, and boasted perhaps too much for a sensible fellow with 
an old head on his young shoulders. But everything seemed as 
clear before him as the day, and to this old lady he had always told 
his hopes and fears, in the place of the mother who had given him up 
early. To every one in town he was a quiet and reserved man, who 
kept his ambitions to himself; but it pleased the grandmother to 
hear of his coming greatness, and he had come down to please her. 
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** And now,” he said, with a suddenness that alarmed her, ‘is 
there a chance for a fellow with Maud Christopherson ?” 

‘*My dear boy, you—you cannot think of this. You said it 
was ‘all right,’ coming out of church. O, if you have been building 
on this all these years, there may come a disappointment presently 
that will break your foolish heart.” 

‘‘T have not been building upon it,’’ he said slowly; ‘‘ but to- 
night so much of the old fancy for her seemed to start into that 
foolish heart you speak of, that I know how easy it would be to 
love her very much.”’ 

** But—”’ 

‘* But,” he said, interrupting her, ‘‘it would be very easy now 
to go away. Pray understand that I am not moonstruck in this 
matter, but a sober fellow, close on two-and-twenty, who has the 
sense to think that if he married early, it might tend much to his 
happiness. So I am thinking of a wife.” 

**O dear !’’ said Mrs. Bridge ; ‘‘ so I see.” 

‘*T was always precocious, you remember,’’ he said, resting his 
hand with much affection on the old woman’s shoulder, ‘‘ and 
thought about love even before I thought about shaving; and as I 
mean to marry, why, the sooner the better, grandmother.”’ 

**T think you must be joking, Geoffry.”’ 

** Not at all.”’ 


** Don’t get Miss Christopherson into your head,” said Mrs. 
Bridge somewhat anxiously; ‘‘ that old nonsense will not do in 
these times. Harm must come of it. You are as good as she, of 
course ; you may become some day as rich; but you are not her 
equal yet.” 

**T suppose not,”’ replied Geoffry. 

‘* She will think that you court her money, not herself.” 


99 


*‘T wish that she had not a penny,” cried the young man; 
‘* and then—” 

‘* And then she would refuse a child like you just the same,” 
added the old woman bluntly. 

The child ran his hands through his curly hair, stroked his 
beard, and laughed again. 

‘** Then we had better not think any more of this,’’ he replied. 
‘* Maud Christopherson is out of my reach, and so I will not fall in 
love with her. Subject dismissed. What have you got for supper ?”’ 

He was his usual self for the rest of that night; he was full 
of anecdote ; he talked very unlike a love-sick swain, of his business, 
and of those fair chances in it which were leading on to fortune. 

But he thought of Maud Christopherson after his grandmother 
had kissed him and bade him good-night, and told him which was 
his room. He opened the window of his bedroom, and let in the 
moonlight, and sat steeped therein. The silence of the scene, the 
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night’s landscape, the romance that was. in him perhaps, despite 
his business shrewdness—all tended to the one thought with which 
business had no connection, and took him back to the old days. 

‘* It’s very odd,’’ he said, half-an-hour afterwards, ‘‘ that I am 
inclined to begin again exactly where I left off. The boy’s fancy 
has no right to live; and’’ — shutting the window impatiently — 
‘live it shall not! But what a nice face it is! how I always liked 
that face !”’ 


CuHapTerR IX. 


MR. LAWSON MEETS WITH AN ACCIDENT. 


Grorrry BripGe was an early riser, and he was up and out 
of the house before six in the morning, despite his midnight maun- 
derings at his bedroom-window. He was going to make the most 
of his holiday, and the grass of Brayling was not likely to grow much 
under his restless feet. Like a true Londoner, he made at once 
for the sea, walking with considerable rapidity across the meadows 
and along the lanes, until he reached a cleft in the cliff, called the 
King’s Gap, to which a legend was attached concerning a narrow 
escape of some fabulous monarch from his pursuers to the water. 
Geofiry Bridge had known the gap well as a child, and he had not 
forgotten his way. At the bottom of the gap, and to the right, lay 
a strip of shingle, which the tide only covered when the waves were 
driven high against the coast by fierce winds,—a pleasant but fatigu- 
ing walk for lovers of the sea-shore and of the picturesque seaboard 
which the Dorset coast presents at this spot. To the left the cliffs 
were higher, but less broken and more wall-like; and there were 
uncomfortable boulders cropping out from the shingle, as if dropped 
there by Titan hands expressly to bar the way of mortals towards 
a patch of sand that lay smooth and soft in the sun a mile away 
at least. “Like a man who loved difficulties, and was determined to 
make short work of his boots; Geoffry Bridge turned to the left. 
If he had not made up his mind last night to kill for ever and aye 
that boy’s fancy, which, in a fitful way, had seemed to flicker forth 
when he was up to his old tricks at church, we might have set down 
Geoffry’s impulse to turn to the left as a studied motive on his 
part. For the Woodlands, Dorset, was an estate which finished 
with the edge of the cliff a mile away, where the patch of sand 
was, and there was a path hewn in the cliff, protected on its 
precipitous side by a wooden handrail; and here those sure of 
their footing were accustomed to descend to the beach, after un- 
locking the private gate which opened from the grounds. Perhaps 
Geofiry Bridge was not thinking of the Woodlands or of its inmates, 
but had been tempted by the distant sand on which the sun was 
shining that bright morning. At all events, he went steadily from 
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boulder to boulder, climbing over one or two sea-worn breakwaters 
en route, until his object was reached, and he was sitting on the 
edge of a boat that he had found there, and looking up at the cliff 
and the shrubbery which came to the cliff’s edge, and whose thick 
dark trees hid every vestige of the mansion from the spot which he 
occupied. The journey was scarcely worth his pains; he could 
have obtained the same sea-view, with the isle of Portland in the 
distance, with half the amount of trouble; but he had preferred 
to come this way for reasons best known to himself, and which 
we need not attempt now to analyse. When he was tired of 
looking at the cliff and a little boat-house beneath it, and watching 
the cliff-path, and wondering if ever Maud Christopherson came 
down it, and if she held by the handrail, and the handrail were quite 
safe, he looked out to sea; and finally, wearied of the sea, he ex- 
amined the boat, which was rather a gingerly craft for sea-wear, 
and had a small tier of steps within, constructed to hook-on at the 
stern, and made evidently to accommodate some bather partial to 
taking his dips out at sea in the open. After he had observed 
everything, he drifted into a brown study, and was not aware that 
the gate at the top of the cliff had been opened and locked again 
by Mr. Lawson, until that gentleman was half-way down, and had 
stopped suddenly in his descent to observe the figure on the beach 
below him. Geoffry caught sight of Mr. Lawson at last, and looked 
steadily back at him, half-disposed to raise from his head a large 
brigand-like felt hat, which he had purchased for Swiss travelling, 
and had now brought down for service in Brayling; and finally 
he altered his mind about his civility, not being quite sure of his 
customer. Mr. Lawson resumed his descent after a long stare at 
Geoffry, and came across the sand towards him, his buff slippers 
taking short quick steps, as though their owner was a little excited 
by the unlooked-for intrusion. He carried two towels in his hand, 
and wore a blue-flannel dressing-gown, which gave him a baggy and 
monastic appearance, that was marred by a sailor’s hat, which he 
had put on at the back of his head. Mr. Lawson was evidently 
going to indulge in a sea-bath before breakfast. 

** IT must trouble you to get off that boat, sir,” he said in a very 
pompous manner. 

**O, no trouble at all, Mr. Lawson,” said Geoffry, rising,—he 
thought it as well to be civil to Maud Christopherson’s step-father, 
—and making way for that magnate in the county at once. 

Mr. Lawson looked at him again, and evidently studied him 
from the crown of his brigand’s hat to the soles of his boots. 

‘** May I ask how you got here?” he jerked forth. ‘‘I am not 
aware of anyone having a key of the gate above, save the members 
of my family.”’ 

** I came by the rocks,” replied Geofiry. 
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«© OQ!” said Mr. Lawson. 

Geoffry Bridge did not admire the style of Mr. Lawson’s ad- 
dress; but he was determined to be civil, if it were possible. He 
could not help thinking that if he had not given up the idea of 
making a dash for the heiress, what a deal might have depended 
upon his civility to this man with the thick black eyebrows; and 
though, of course, he had dismissed Maud Christopherson from his 
thoughts, still he was civil. 

‘‘ You have a fine morning for a bath, Mr. Lawson,” he said ; 
‘“‘T hope to be imitating your example to-morrow, after I have got 
acclimatised here.”’ 

Mr. Lawson, who was very busy arranging his oars and steps, 
grunted forth something in reply. He was annoyed at the presence 
of the young man there, still more annoyed at his style of address, 
which implied a sense of equality with him which he could not 
possibly see; and most annoyed of all to know that this. man was 
another of the Bridges, whom he had always particularly disliked. 

Why, the Bridges had even been supported by his family— 
that was, by Maud, which was all the same—when they were in 
difficulties years ago, and had not been grateful for it; and now this 
young member ofan objectionable race talked to him as to an equal, 
and offered not even an apology for sitting on a Lawson boat, and 
kicking the paint off the sides with his heels. He had seen him 
swinging his legs about, and kicking, as he came down the path just 
now. 

*‘T beg your pardon,” said Geoffry coolly; ‘‘I did not catch 
your answer.” 

‘*T made no answer, sir,’ was the tart reply. 

Geoffry thought he understood his customer now. He had heard 
a great deal of the ill-manners of this individual before, but he 
had given him the benefit of the doubt, and had tested him for 
himself, and found him grievously wanting in common politeness. 
Under these circumstances, he became cooler and more polite him- 
self; and, whether he intended it or not, we will not venture to 
affirm, but he was certainly more aggravating. 

**T do not know whether you have any particular muah for 
your life, Mr. Lawson,” said Geoffry; ‘if so, I would advise you 
to keep out of that boat.” 

Mr. Lawson looked round quickly at this; he had a particular. 
respect for his life certainly. 

‘* What’s the matter with the boat ?” 

‘* It’s too light for a strong sea, such as there is yonder this 
morning ; and therefore, with all due deference, I would strongly re- 
commend you to take care of yourself.”’ 

‘* You know nothing about boats. What should you know about 
boats ?” he said, going from the heels of his sand-slippers to his 
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toes,—after the habit we have seen him adopt in Warrior-square on 
ene occasion, when he was nearly the death of Mrs. Thurtle,—and 
his thick beetle-brows coming closer over his eyes as he spoke. 
** You’re one of the Bridges’ lot ; I know you well enough ; and I 
have a grave objection to the rudeness of the Bridges. You were 
rude last night at church, sir; extremely rude in a young man of your 
position ; and you have followed up your rudeness this morning by 
trespassing on to what I must consider as my private and especial 
property.” 

**T should have thought the sea-shore had been common rights,”’ 
said Geoffry ; ‘‘ but then I may not know more about that than your 
boat. If I were rude to you last night, I regret it; but I don’t 
remember it.” 

‘*T am not to be led into an altercation, sir,’’ said Mr. Lawson, 
flourishing his towels. 

‘* You are quite right not to get too hot, if you are going into 
the sea; it might fly to your head,’’ Geoffry remarked. ‘‘ Can I do 
anything before I go—help you with this boat? Allow me the 
pleasure, sir. Stand aside one moment, or I shall be over your 
slippers.” 

Geoffry ran the boat down to the water’s edge, and then took 
off his felt hat and made a deep salaam. 

‘* There you are, Mr. Lawson; a pleasant bath to you! Take 
care how you get out of the boat; it’s a risky proceeding for a man 
of your position in the county. Good-morning.”’ 

Geoffry put on his hat, and went away over the rocks back 
towards the King’s Gap; and Mr. Lawson looked after him, and 
gnashed his teeth, and swore with charming fluency. 

‘** A cool rascal,” he said; then he sprung into his boat, and 
rowed away like a man used to the business. Geoffry turned 
his head, and watched him as he rowed out, and was of opinion that 
Mr. Lawson managed the boat pretty well. He glanced occasionally 
in the same direction as he went on, seeing that Mr. Lawson had 
cast anchor, and was at last in the water, disporting himself at a 
considerable distance from land. Suddenly he stopped, and looked 
more intently, shading his eyes with his right hand lest the glare 
of the sun upon the sea had deceived him. He had not looked 
round for ten minutes, having the breakwaters to climb again, and 
it was a faint cry for help which had come wailing across the waves 
towards him. Yes, he was not deceived ; the boat which he had con- 
temned was bottom upwards, and the grim face of Mr. Lawson was 
just apparent as he clung to it, whilst several articles of wearing- 
apparel belonging to that gentleman were floating away with the 
tide. Mr. Lawson had been careful in getting out of the boat, and 
in getting into it again, but in hauling up his anchor, after he had 
reéntered, he had not acted with his usual precaution, and hence 
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the catastrophe which had occurred to mar his morning’s amuse- 
ment. 

‘* He will certainly drown out there, if he is exhausted with 
swimming, and cannot get his boat straight,’’ said Geoffry; ‘so I 
am in for it, I suppose.” 

He took off his coat and boots, and then plunged into the water 
to the rescue of Mr. Lawson, whose round black eyes watched the 
action eagerly as he went up and down with the boat, which was now 
slowly drifting out to sea. 

‘*T hope he will keep up till he gets here,” he muttered ; ‘‘ and, 
O Lord, I hope I shall!” 





BRIGHTON IN NOVEMBER 


Viget eternumque vigebit: and the popularity which was the crown 
of Baise once will not fail to remain the lasting heritage of Brighton 
now. Call it cockneyfied, if you will; say that it is simply Rotten- 
row, the Lady’s Mile, Piccadilly, and a considerable portion of Pall 
Mall, with the addition of a glittering expanse of ocean in front,—as 
it undeniably is; complain that the monotonous murmur of town- 
talk drowns the echo of the rolling waves; assert that a sea of faces 
obscures the face of the sea, and that Fashion predominates over 
Nature; say, in fact, anything you like,—and you will not have 
spoken a single word to abate one jot or tittle of the favour which 
Brighton enjoys. My Lady Languish may querulously and contemp- 
tuously give her opinion that Brighton is intolerable, because it is 
not select—she tolerates it for all that; the Hon. Mrs. Hauton, who 
aspires to be a fashionable leader, may wax indignant because the 
place is not an aristocratic monopoly; the Dieaways will tell you 
it is vulgar; and Mrs. Cantington will declare that she cannot take 
her daughters where you never know whom you may meet. Still, 
season after season, Mrs. Hauton is there; you will find the Die- 
aways next year, as you may this; and Mrs. Cantington, whose 
daughters yet are unmarried, is to be seen there to-day, just as she 
was a year ago. Thackeray used to say that it was the unmis- 
takable presence of the sea which gave Brighton its true charm: 
slightly differing in our view from that taken by the great moralist, 
we may be allowed to express our opinion that it is the unmistak- 
able presence of London in Brighton which gives Brighton a posi- 
tion so absolutely inexpugnable in the affections of London. It is 
precisely because Brighton is a concentration and amalgam of all 
that London contains—because it is a veritable microcosm of the 
metropolis—because there is about it such an air of social complete- 
ness, crowded, as in November it is at every turn, with representa- 
tives of all cliques, classes, and orders of society—because it has in 
itself and in its doings the materials and the actors for comedies, 
the interest of which Mr. Robertson or Mr. Boucicault would try in 
vain to surpass, ay, or if you like, of tragedy-comedies—those Shake- 
spearian dramas of existence, in which the woof of merriment is in- 
separably interwoven with the warp of disaster; it is because of the 
opportunity which the place offers for studies of human nature, 
rather than for the attractions of wave or down with which it is in- 
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vested, that Brighton is and will continue to be the joy of London. 
Sings a contemporary poet of society— 


‘* If you are fond of flirtations, good dinners, 
Seascapes divine which the merry winds whiten, 
Nice little saints, and still nicer young sinners,— 

Winter at Brighton.” 
It is because the world in general is fond of each and all of these 
things here musically enumerated—because man is emphatically a 
flirting, dining animal, less sanctified than sinning—that the world 
goes, and will continue to go, to Brighton. 

*‘ Brighton in November’’—that is the subject which we have at 
present to contemplate—that is the theme with which it is now in- 
cumbent on us to deal. Ah, those saints and sinners, to whom 
metrical allusion has already been made, what is the best coign of 
vantage that we can take for viewing them? Not for us, just now, 
the sedate and exclusive spectacle of resident Brighton. ’Tis the 
birds of passage which give the place its ripest and most real charms. 
The neutral tints of a sober and sunless day may be all very well 
after their special kind; but it is the transient flash of the fleeting 
sunbeam—‘‘a moment there, then gone for ever’—which mentally 
photographs for you, in hues indelible, the wavelets of the river and 
the foam of the waterfall. There are worse positions from which ‘to 
survey the migratory world of Brighton than a chair placed immedi- 
ately in front of one of the windows in the Grand Hotel coffee-room ; 
there are worse conditions under which that survey can be made than 
those of a late and lounging breakfast. Brighton is the veritable 
embodiment of fashionable caprice. What is de rigueur one season, 
is an exploded vulgarity next; and, on the hypothesis that this is 
your first visit in the present season of the present year of grace, 
you may descend from your chaste bedchamber in hot haste, fearful 
lest you have lost your opportunity of putting-in an appearance at the 
social roll-call, only to discover that we have changed all that from 
what it was a twelvemonth back; and that the precipitateness of 
toilet which caused you to gash your chin with your razor, and to 
leave your sleeve-links behind, is quite needless, seeing that Dick 
Uppinall—a marvellous fellow is Dick: how, on earth, he discovered 
your arrival at the hostelry already mentioned you can only explain 
on the assumption that he is the true heir-at-law to the visionary 
qualities of an Asmodeus—who awaits you in the coffee-room, and 
who, like the excellent easy-going fellow he is, has invited himself to 
breakfast with you, and has already ordered your devilled mackerel 
and mutton cutlets,—at once proceeds to observe—Mr. Uppinall has 
been at Brighton more than a month, proceeding thither by forced 
marches from Scarborough—‘‘ My dear fellow, there’s no occasion 
for this hurry—none in the world. Nobody thinks of going out, 
this year, till at least 12.15—never do for us to be seen before.” 
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In the same relation that spirit stands to matter, or the lungs 
and the heart to the life of man, in that you conclude Mr. Uppinall 
does to Brighton. .’Twas just the same in 1868—+twelve months 
have elapsed, and the salutation of the proverbial clown is just as 
suitable as ever. A very useful man indeed is Dick. Four months 
since he was in the Isle of Wight. ‘‘ Ah, Ryde full well it knows 
him, and Cowes it knows him well!’’ In the interval he has been 
studying scandal and graduating in gossip at Scarborough, and now 
he has posted himself up in all the latest news of Brighton. He is 
overflowing with intelligence: he can tell you who is here, and who 
is not—what social thunder-storms there are brewing; will quote 
with consummate correctness every item in the latest matrimonial 
price-lists ; will tell you at once—if ‘‘a wife, five thousand a-year, 
and a deer-park’’ constitute the summit of your ambition—whom to 
speak to, make-up to, and avoid. You wonder at the man’s omni- 
science. 

‘**Not the slightest cause for wonder in the world,” replies Mr. 
Uppinall; ‘‘the whole thing’s as easy as lying, without the shock 
to your conscience which that process involves. I rather like this 
watering-place life. At any rate, it does to fill-up the time. Keep 
your ears open, and don’t shut your eyes, and you may know enough 
in the place where I’m putting-up’’—and Dick mentions the name of 
a very well-known Brighton pension, adding: ‘‘I was afraid at first 
it was half an hour too fast for me. Fancy,” continues this volatile 
and versatile gentleman—‘‘ we’ve got twenty-one widows—on my 
oath it’s a fact !—staying there, and I promise you the strong point 
of these sweet angels is less charity than criticism. Angels—speak- 
ing with all etymological correctness—they are, for the son of Maia 
is an uncommunicative dolt in comparison with them. I sit down to 
breakfast, and they assail my ears with fresh items. On the pier 
tis the same ; and they reserve all that is most important for the 
table-d’héte. Yes,” muses Mr. Uppinall, “it’s not halfa bad place, 
the ; that is, if you are proof against the attacks of the most 
insinuating and artful of feminine assailants. If you haven’t studied 
the ways, habits, means, incomes, wants, and aspirations of the 
genus known as vidua sola, so that you are absolutely inaccessible 
to their charms, my advice is, stay where you are—though even 
here I don’t know that you are quite safe.”’ 

And as he speaks, Mr. Uppinall directs your attention to a very 
elegantly-dressed lady, with face to match, who has just entered the 
coffee-room, and who leads by the hand a small boy arrayed in that 
costume of doll-like showiness, by means of which a certain order of 
mammas seem, in these present days, to seek to invest their shaggy- 
haired darlings with the appearance of monkeys disguised as mid- 
shipmen. 

‘* Picturesque, isn’t it ?’’ continues your friend—‘ done with an 


a 
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exquisite eye to effect, too. Depend upon it, there’s nothing which 
sets-off a pretty woman so much as a background of infantile help- 
lessness.”’ 

. Dick has a curious story to tell you about Mrs. Netherby—that 
is the name of the lady who has just taken her seat, and who, in 
spite of the defencelessness of her position, is, as you cannot help 
noticing, rude as it may seem to observe these petty details of diet, 
rapidly consuming a most substantial breakfast. ‘‘ There wasn’t a 
better fellow than Jack Netherby of the 999th. I knew him well; 
and I knew, too, what it would be when he bolted with madame 
there. A woman who loved him, and who had some principle about 
her, could have done anything with him. However, our fair friend 

*Yhere’’—and Mr. Uppinall gives a nod with his head, imperceptible 
save to you—‘‘ cared as much about him as—as I do for the sauce 
which the cook has sent up with these cutlets; and it’s atrociously 
bad.’ This little simile is followed by a few words of interpellation 
on the part of Dick, addressed to the nearest waiter, the result of 
which is the sudden disappearance, and the not less sudden reap- 
pearance, of the ostracised dish. ‘‘The way in which the woman 
went on in the Neilgherry Hills passes anything I ever saw. Jack did 
as might be expected’”—here Mr. Uppinall, with pantomimic move- 
ment, shapes his fingers so as to resemble a wine-glass, and elevates 
them six inches above his plate in the direction of his mouth— 
** yet he was fool enough to love her just the same. One day I 
happened to be calling on a friend of mine, a widow, Mrs. St. John. 
Mrs. Netherby was there. By accident one of the caps of the fair 
inconsolable whom I was visiting lay by: Mrs. Netherby put it on. 
‘ What a pretty widow I should make! don’t you think so, Clara ?’ 
Mrs. St. John said, ‘ Fie! don’t you know how unlucky—’ ‘ Yes, 
Clara, I quite accept the omen: may it be fulfilled!’ No, I’m not 
superstitious,” proceeds Mr. Uppinall: ‘‘ however, within six months 
the omen was fulfilled, and Jack Netherby was cut down with cholera. 
Yes, she is beautiful—very beautiful; but if she has the form of a 
Venus, she has the spirit of a Locusta.” 

Very likely; and if so, very rightly you reflect that Mrs. Netherby 
is not the only one of her class. But if you wish to study human 
nature, this lady is not its only representative. There is no time, no 
hour out of the twenty-four, when a real true-bred English girl—and 
thank heaven, in spite of your continental exotic growths, your girls 
of the period, and what not else, the race is not extinct—shows to such 
advantage as at the breakfast-hour. The rose of art is but a sorry 
apology for the rose of nature ; and there are fair faces on which you 
may look just now, the glow of whose cheeks is not contributed by Dr. 
Dulcamara. Mr. and Mrs. Brown, Jones, or Robinson, as the case 
may be, with their respective pairs or trios of daughters, fresh and 
blooming, thoroughly enjoying the change from breakfast in the 
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domestic dining-room to breakfast in the hotel coffee-room, muster 
strong. ‘If you must ‘go and do it,’”” remarks Mr. Uppinall sotto 
voce, ‘‘make your choice yonder—bar the Mrs. Netherby lot!” 

If you want a neat little drama, complete within a limited space 
—prologue, epilogue, and everything ready to hand —look there. 
An elderly gentleman, obviously an invalid, has just strolled in, and 
has ordered his morning meal at one of the tables in the windows, 
upon which the November sunshine streams in full and warm. There 
is a sad look about his face, worn as it is—a comfortless look too. 
He has come for a week’s change, to see what the breezes of the 
Sussex coast will do for him, with the wife whom he married only 
a year and a half since. Rather more than middle-aged, shaken in 
health, and feeble in spirits, he had fondly fancied that in the bright 
sweet-mannered girl of four-and-twenty—Maude Marword,. who ac- 
cepted his offer, and whose father, Lowater Marword, Esq., em- 
braced the alliance so readily as in every way a brilliant one—he had 
found some one who would be a comfort to his loneliness. Of course 
he was foolish—yes, and if you like it, wrong—in the view of marriage 
which he took; but then he had told Maude Marword everything, 
had begged her not to become his wife too hastily for her happiness ; 
and she, like the fond plausible little fairy which she was, had kissed 
him, and said, ‘‘ You stupid old thing! don’t you think it’s quite 
enough for my happiness to take care of you?’’ Whereupon he 
would kiss her lips, and say, ‘‘ God bless you, my child.” Where 
is Mrs. Tedford now? Cast your glance there for one minute. 
A phaeton passes by rapidly, driven by young Fizzington, who, by 
a strange coincidence, arrived at Brighton precisely the same day 
as Mr. and Mrs. Tedford. Mrs. Tedford has allowed our friend F. 
to act as her charioteer every morning since their arrival. Mr. 
Tedford, being an invalid, is a late riser: Mrs. Tedford prefers an 
early breakfast and a morning blow; so does young Fizzington. 
As the husband looks up from his toast and tea, he sees the pair 
whirl by. ’Tis a sad sight for him. ‘‘Ah, Maude,” he will say 
to the wife of his bosom, when she returns to lunch, ‘‘I didn’t think 
you would treat me thus!’’ ‘‘ Heaven bless the man!’’ is Mrs. Ted- 
ford’s reply; ‘‘ he doesn’t expect me to be his nurse, does he ?”’ 

Another study, and we have done for the present with this 
coffee-room. Yonder is a well-known actor, who has won for him- 
self a place in histrionic annals, which will not be wrested from 
him, by his impersonation of a weak-minded but ultra-well-dressed 
nobleman. Not long since this gentleman popularised, with a cer- 
tain section of the youth of London, a particular description of— 
well, trouser-pattern —on a scale so extravagantly large, that it 
might be said to require, in the language of Mr. Leech, “‘ two to 
show it off.” The glass doors of the apartment in which we are 
open. Enter a small snob, whose nether limbs are incased in gar- 
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ments such as those for which Mr. set the fashion. The actor 
looks up from his cutlet ; his eyes fall upon the person of small snob ; 
small snob looks the personification of uncomfortably conscious small- 
ness: as for Mr. , well, his countenance has worn sufficiently 
amusing forms of expression on the stage, but the look that over- 
spreads his features is incomparably better than any coerced grimace 
which he has displayed to convulsed audiences on the boards of the 
Theatre Royal ‘ 

‘‘ This sort of thing will never do,” remarks Mr. Uppinall to us ; 
‘‘bad habit this dawdling over breakfast. Quite time for the pier. 
Capricious as Brighton fashions are, they are quite inexorable.”’ 

Here Mr. Uppinall is perfectly invaluable. What though the 
air is translucently clear? what though the atmosphere which we 
inhale is simply delicious, the November sunshine as purely enjoy- 
able as anything could be, the ‘‘ seascape divine” indeed, and Na- 
ture generally on her best behaviour? All this we revel in; we 
like the band, and the band is playing its best—’tis the puppet-show 
of humanity that completes the charm of the whole thing ; ‘and ’tis 
pleasant to know from so thoroughly a competent authority as our 
present guide, philosopher, and friend, ‘‘ who’s who”’ at Brighton in 
1869. 

‘* Yes,”’ says Mr. Uppinall soliloquisingly, “‘I thought it would 
come to that. You see Mrs. Flinders there, with the golden hair 
and the uncommonly neat figure, in the black-and-cherry dress. You 
remember she ran off from her husband with young Ripley—Lord 
Fiddlestick’s second son. JI knew they would get tired of each 
other very soon; and see there, they have passed without a single 
word. That man who is -walking with her is Captain Flamley— 
bad form altogether ;”” from which Mr. Uppinall opines that Mrs. 
Flinders must be rapidly nearing the destruction the first step to- 
wards which she took in her elopement with the Honourable Marcus 
Ripley. ‘‘ Heaven defend us,’’ continues our friend, ‘‘ against Mrs. 
Fledgwell and her girls! They nearly bored me to death at Scar- 
borough ; and if they get hold of us here, they will complete our 
joint extermination. I think we will turn back.”’ 

But as Mrs. Fledgwell and the Misses Fledgwell are taking 
themselves off the pier, there is no necessity for this step. Not that 
we have by any means successfully run the gauntlet of all the social 
pitfails of the popular promenade. 

‘“‘ That woman,” remarks Mr. Uppinall of a lady who approaches 
us, escorted by a knight of a very rueful countenance indeed, ‘‘is 
the greatest nuisance I know. The worst of women who will stop 
you and speak to you is, that you can’t well close your lips, or open 
them only to say you are bored, and walk off. Now Mrs. Beetle- 
crush—you see her; thank heaven, she’s content with a bow and 
pass on this morning—has a way of making her husband dance 
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attendance on her till she can come across some wretched man. 
Then Mr. Beetlecrush is told off, and the unoffending male who 
is cursed with her acquaintance is nailed, till he can make good his 
escape with what courtesy he may.—Ninon de |’Enclos,” whispers 
Mr. Uppinall; ‘‘that woman must be at least sixty, yet she never 
changes. It is extraordinary what a make-up will do in these days. 
—Here we are; no mistake about that,’ remarks our companion, as 
a gorgeously-arrayed matron with four daughters, whose crisp tresses 
float in the breeze from all portions of their heads, and whose fea- 
tures proclaim at once the presence of the Children of Israel ; ‘ it 
is a regulation Brighton bevy. Know who they are?’ But we 
do not love to hear the name—it is simply the costume; and we 
think wonderingly whether there is any other place in the world 
which is capable of producing such toilets as those to be seen on 
Brighton pier, grotesquely violating in each exaggerated particular 
every law of taste which it is possible to imagine. But there is no 
need to limit this criticism to the matter of feminine costume. It 
would be interesting to know what is the particular nature of the 
mental hallucination which prompts the ‘‘ young man of the period”’ 
to array himself in the dress which those representatives yonder of 
his class have adopted. The hat of a Spanish brigand, overtopped 
by a gaudy peacock-feather, and perched on the side of a brainless 
head ; a face which is the incarnation of inanity; a body clad in a 
coat of purple velvet, double lappets with gilt buttons ; a neck sur- 
mounted by a blue shirt-collar and a crimson tie; shoes gleaming 
with huge silver buckles ; a swagger and gait whose every move- 
ment is redolent of vulgarity ;—this is a summary of the personal 
appearance of some of those heroes of the pier. 

‘* After that,’ you remark in disgust, ‘‘I think we will go to 
Mutton’s, and have some mulligatawney and bucellas.”’ 

Three thirty p.m., and Brighton is generally enjoying the breeze 
on the King’s-road, as the correct sequel to luncheon; a meal which 
may be ignored in town, but will admit of no trifling by the seaside. 
** A capital turn-out that,” is the general opinion, as young Reginald 
Ribbon drives, not without skill, a very neat-stepping pair of bays 
in a stylishly-built mail-phaeton. The lad is not alone; better for 
him if he were. A year ago he was at Eton; now he is the pos- 
sessor of a commission in the Guards. Mr. Ribbon observed, when 
he entered his regiment, that he would ‘‘ show these men how to 
make the money fly!’ It is probable that the example set them by 
this interesting youth had not the merit of originality; but the aim 
which he proposed he has carried out so far with faultless complete- 
ness. As the lad passes and repasses the crowd of pedestrians who 
throng the great afternoon promenade, there is plenty of speculation 
in more than one direction how long he can hold out. Mr. Ame- 
droz Davis remarks to his friend and professional brother, Mr. 
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Ephraim Mopez, that Mr. Ribbon will soon have enough paper out 
to pave all Brighton. 

‘‘ Twelve thousand pounds Reggy has spent in jewelry for his 
chére amie,” is the comment of Mr. Splinter, in the same regiment, 
to his companion, on whose arm he is leaning, Mr. Topbar. 

‘*Can’t hold out much longer,’’ says Captain Sangfroy. ‘‘ He’s 
got a whole floor at the Bedford, and will play écarté with Deuceace.” 

‘* Fellows go to the devil at a much greater pace than they used 
to, I think,” unconcernedly replies Jack Uppingham, the most cau- 
tious man this side of five-and-thirty whom the Guards ever knew. 

‘‘So much for modern progress!” rejoins Captain Sangfroy, by 
way of concluding the conversation. 

«“There goes Mrs. Nienstern,’’ comments Mr. Uppinall. ‘If 
you want a wife, don’t mind a little vulgarity and a good deal of 
fatness and fortiness, you can have five thousand a-year for the 
asking. The woman would give her eyes to get into society. She’s 
got a charming house in town, and a very decent one here.”’ 

Next comes pretty black-eyed Mrs. Minto. She will not merely 
give you a bow and a smile of recognition, but will tell her coach- 
man to stop, while she asks you how you are, and informs you re- 
proachfully that she hasn’t seen you for an age. Won’t you come 
to her to-night ? There will be some people and some supper. Yes, 
and there will be something else; for Mrs. Minto is an inveterate 
gambler, and you may get as much rouge et noir in her little back 
drawing-room as at Homburg or at Baden. On the whole, you may 
have less to regret when to-morrow’s sun arises if you decline than 
if you accept Mrs. Minto’s obliging offer. 

**Curious world this. What is your solution of the problem of 
existence? As for me, I’ve been reading Pindar by way of a tonic, 
and dipping into Propertius to keep up the system. There’s some- 
thing uncommonly clinical in this climate.” 

The speaker of these words is our old friend Bob Kennedy. Why 
he should allude to the Theban Eagle, or that extremely clumsy 
imitation of Ovid, who tried to be and who was not a court favourite, 
we do not know. But we excuse Bob’s pedantry—such as it is— 
the more so as we intend to have him out on the Classics soon. The 
bumptious young prodigue /—did he not think he was creating a 
great effect in the drawing-room last night by producing an exqui- 
site edition of Lucan from the recesses of his waistcoat-pocket, and 
translating the episode which treats of the battle of Pharsalia on 
paper that was of the density of cardboard ! 

‘“‘Scandals are to the scandalous,’’ remarks Mr. Kennedy—by 
the way, Bob is a married man, and he has not the slightest business 
to be here without Mrs. Kennedy, who, it is to be hoped, would bring 
him up with an exceedingly sharp turn were she on the spot— to 
repeat my epigram, Scandals are to the scandalous; and the way 
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in which young Fluker faces the world is something uncommonly 
good. You know Fluker ?—the idiot who is in the 10th, and fan- 
cies himself a soldier; bolted last week with Mrs. Vere de Vere, 
and ecce iterwm Crispinus! I always notice,” says Bob, ‘‘ that 
cavalry-officers’ attachments are uncommonly transient. Brevis est 
caliga,” &e. 

But when Bob becomes classical, he is apt to degenerate into a 
nuisance. 

‘Dine at 6.30 to-night? Frank Martyn is coming. Mind, 
sharp !”’ 

Still the stream of carriages rolls on; still the horsemen and the 
horsewomen keep up their line. To see Englishmen in their true 
colours, you ought to seé them out of England. If you want to 
know all that you can about Londoners, you should seek for that 
knowledge in Brighton. One more turn—one more look at the 
heroes and heroines of the King’s-road—and the twilight hues, which 
have succeeded the sunlight’s glare, deepen into incipient darkness. 
Carriages convey their occupants homewards ; you suddenly remem- 
ber that you have in your pocket an invitation to a kettledrum—a 
species of entertainment which seems to thrive with particular vigour 
at Brighton—and you stroll off accordingly. A little later yet, as 
you wend your way from the house where you have submitted to that 
dismal apology for hospitality, you look along the line of the forsaken 
pier. It is marvellous how speedily Brighton—unlike London in 
this respect—resigns itself to comparative silence and rest. Night 
has fairly descended on the sea. Light a cigar, and stand for a few 
minutes where you are; there is time enough for dinner yet. A 
minute or two more, and you will see the silver crescent of the moon 
commencing to climb the heavens, and calmly shining down on 
what was quite lately the scene of so much human folly, fashion— 
ay and sin. Think over all the glimpses of existence which you 
have caught to-day, and thinking of them, do you not feel inclined 
to say, ‘‘ A mad world, my masters—a mad world” ? 
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I map just arrived from Oxford, and was standing at the book-stall 
of the Paddington terminus, inquiring for a cheap edition of one of 
Lever’s early novels, when a middle-aged man, a clergyman, came 
up to the same stall, and asked the bustling newspaper-man, who 
was busy folding a bundle of newspapers still wet from the press, 
for a second-hand copy of Warburton’s Crescent and the Cross. I 
hardly know why, but the face of my fellow-purchaser struck me 
as a remarkable one; and being a little of an artist, and about as 
much of a physiognomist, I gave him a long and studious look. 
He was a tall, strongly-made clergyman, in high-church costume 
—collarless coat, cassock waistcoat, and Roman collar; and there 
was a deep band of crape round his hat. A high wide brow, rather 
deeply furrowed by contemplation ; keen, cold, gray eyes; a close- 
pressed mouth; and a fuil bold chin, indicating an inflexible will, 
—were the chief points I observed, combining to produce the face of 
a man of strong sense and determination. For a missionary bishop, 
or a Havelock—allying the soldier and the man of religion—such 
a face seemed to promise every qualification. His manner, quiet, 
self-possessed, imperturbable, was just what might have been ex- 
pected from such a countenance. As a head of my college, as my 
colonel, as the head of my firm, as my doctor in the hour of dan- 
ger, as my priest, as my bishop, I could have believed and confided 
in sucha man. A magnetic sense of power, physical and mental, 
seemed to pass from him and instantly overcome my weaker will. 

** How much ?” I said; ‘‘ two shillings ?” 

‘* Two shillings.” 

I took out my purse, but found, to my mortification, I had no 
more silver, and only the two 20l. notes my father had sent me 
for my trip in Cornwall. 

.“*T am so sorry,” I said to the book-stall keeper; ‘‘ I have no 
silver, and only two 201. notes. I suppose I could not take the 
book, and pay for it when I return from Cornwall ?” 

‘* Not exactly,” said the man insolently; as he slapped the 
damp papers together; ‘‘ I’ve done that onee too often. No, not for 
Joseph !” 

** You need not be insolent,” I said, rather ruffled. 

‘* We don’t give credit, sir, at this establishment.” 
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** Pray allow me to have the pleasure of paying for the book 
in question,” said my fellow-purchaser, stepping towards me. ‘I 
think I heard you say you were going west,—to Cornwall. So am 
I. We are perhaps going to the same hotel.” 

I thanked him, accepted his offer, and explained that I had 
some notes in my purse, but no silver. I was going to the Great 
Western Hotel. 

So was he. My luggage and his, he believed, had just gone on by 
the same truck. We walked together to the hotel. He proved most 
agreeable ; a thorough travelled man of the world, full of anecdote 
and humorous allusion. The Reverend Henry Atkins, Vicarage, 
Bagshot, that was the name and address he gave, as we stood in 
the hotel-office taking our bedrooms. We were both, we found, 
going to Exeter by the 7.15 p.m. train the next day. I changed one 
of my notes, paid back the small sum borrowed, thanked him, and 
we parted. 

** T hope we shall meet again,” he said on parting. 

He followed the porter who carried his trunk and bag upstairs. 
I watched him as he went up out of sight, and said to myself, 
‘*¢ That man was born for a statesman or a general; what a pity such 
a mind should be restricted to the petty cares of a small parish ! 
Well,” thought I, ‘‘ if everyone was in his right place, the world 
would be very different.”’ 

I went to the theatre that night to see the last burlesque, as 
eager for London amusements as an Oxford man who had been 
reading hard for his degree might be pardoned for being. I did not 
stay for the last piece, and got back to the hotel about half-past 
eleven. To while away half an hour, I strolled into a billiard-room 
near the hotel. There was a raffish sort of pseudo-military man there 
playing with a friend—a little Jew. They played reasonably well ; 
and once or twice the Captain (as he was called) made a winning 
hazard that rather astonished me, had it not been obviously the 
effect of luck more than of skill. At the end of the game the Jew 
left, and the Captain, after one or two experimental strokes, in which 
he failed, asked me if I had any objection to a game. I accepted 
the invitation, being rather proud of my play. Just as I had selected 
my cue and chalked the end, the little Jew returned, and perched 
himself on a high seat close to the marker. Five shillings a game 
the Captain proposed, just to prevent it being insipid. 

‘* One gets so doosed careless,” he said, ‘‘ if one doesn’t play for 
something.—Mosy, be kind enough to touch the bell. I must have 
some brandy hot; that infernal cham we had at Greenwich has, I 
declare, made me feel quite queer.” 

The waiter came; and after a gulp of the brandy, the Captain 
said he felt more himself, and made one or two very fair strokes ; 
then he fell off again, and missed twice. 
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‘‘ Fred, you're no good to-night; not a bit of good,” said the 
Jew. ‘I shall put my money on this gentleman, for he plays a 
good steady game.”’ 

I made three very good strokes in succession, encouraged by 
this praise (ass that I was!) ; and every time I scored, the little 
Jew rolled back in his seat, and exclaimed with unction, 

‘* Stroke indeed !” 

As I turned round to chalk my cue and take the red ball out of 
the left-hand top pocket, into which I had struck it, I saw, to my 
surprise, the stern calm face of my friend of the morning fixed steadily 
onme. He had come in unnoticed by me, and was sitting near the 
marker, and speaking to him in a low voice. I nodded to him, and 
went on with the game, which I won in a canter. 

‘* Like my confounded luck!” said the Captain, tossing down 
the five shillings, and spitefully digging his cue into the chalk till 
it squeaked with pain; ‘‘ but I’m always a happy-go-lucky: come, 
I'll have another go.” 

‘* That’s right, Fred,” said the Jew; ‘‘ never say die ; but, lord, 
you’re no match for this gentleman. You never could do the long 
stroke ; you never put side enough on, does he, marker ?” . 

The drowsy marker, who had been mechanically doling out the 
score, shrugged his shoulders, and said, 

‘‘The Captain plays a very good game when he tries; but he 
does not always leave ’em as he should do.” 

‘* Suppose we have a little more liquid before we begin again,” 
said the Captain to me. ‘* What shall it be? I feel awfully dry. 
Let’s have some more brandy. I can’t hit it, somehow, to-night at 
all. How awfully I missed that last cannon !” 

** Well, you did,” said the Jew. ‘‘ Why, I believe I could have 
got that.” 

‘* O, of course you could; you can do anything.—Touch the bell, 
marker; thank you.—Excuse me a moment, sir; I must just go and 
secure my bed. I didn’t tell them I should sleep here.—Come 
along, Mosy, and see about yours.”’ 

The moment they had gone, the Vicar of Bagshot came straight 
up to me with a very serious and earnest expression on his face. 

‘* You may think me intrusive,’ he said, ‘‘ but do let me 
strongly advise you not to play another game with that fellow. 
That is Macdougall, one of the most notorious billiard-sharpers in 
London; the Jew is an accomplice. The rascal has let you win the 
first game; he’ll now propose higher stakes, and win. Take care 
too, or they’ll doctor your brandy. They’ve gone out now to get 
something to make it get into your head faster before the betting 
begins. I have no motive, you must see, but the interest I feel for 
a young man unacquainted with London tricks. Hush! here they 
come.” 
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Just at that moment the brandy and the two thieves came in. 
I observed the Jew instantly go towards the smoking glasses and 
stir one of them round, as he turned his back to me. 

The Captain pulled off his coat, turned up his right shirt-cuff, 
and spotted the red ball with his usual gay nonchalance. ‘‘ You be- 
gin,” he said. 

‘* Thank you,” said I, putting on my coat, ‘I don’t think I 
shall play any more to-night.” 

‘‘ Not play? not play? why, you engaged with me,” he said, 
looking round the room in surprise, half in suspicion, half in anger. 
‘*MayI ask, sir, what has produced this sudden change of intention ?” 

‘* Marker,” said I, ‘‘ you may take that brandy-and-water—I 
have had enough; I’m afraid you'll find it rather strong.”’ 

*©O, I see,” said the Captain, unmasking at once and advanc- 
ing threateningly towards the Vicar, who was watching him like a 
hawk. ‘‘ This fellow here, whoever he may be, has been good enough 
to slander me and my friend while my back was turned. — And 
pray, sir, who are you?”’ As he said this he walked up to the Vicar, 
flourishing the butt end of his cue menacingly. ‘‘I don’t know your 
name,” he said, with a long impudent fixed stare, ‘‘ or where you 
are parson, but you’re as like a lag I once knew in Australia as two 
peas.—You remember Gentleman Jack, Mosy ?” 

‘* Of course I do, and, s’elp me, but he’s the very image of 
him,”’ jabbered the Jew. 

‘* You were, then, I presume, in the same chain-gang,” said the 
Vicar, as he rose and clenched his fist. ‘‘ I'll bear this insol- 
ence no longer. You are both notorious billiard-sharpers; the marker 
knows it, and has been paid for admitting you. The police all 
know you. One word more, and I'll ring the bell and send the 
waiter for a constable, and give you in charge. Now you be off. I 
won’t take the trouble to knock down this sham Captain for his 
insolence—a feather would do that. Go, both of you; I'll not let 
my friend here be robbed by two such pitiful thieves.” 

The Captain was a poltroon. I saw that he could have stabbed 
the Vicar on the spot. His colour came and went. He had once 
resolved on a rush; then a fear seized him, as he saw his adversary 
standing like a marble statue—a phalanx in himself. Muttering 
and cursing, the two rascals slunk away, like Satan from the spear of 
the archangel. 

‘Perfect strangers to me, I assure you, gents,” said the marker; 
‘* never seed ’em afore in my life.” 

** You don’t take your brandy,” said I. 

‘** Don’t seem to care for any more, thank you, sir. You pay 
for the table, sir?” 

‘**‘ He doesn’t deserve it, but still pay,” said the Vicar. So I 
paid. 
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‘‘ The police shall know how these rooms are conducted, de- 
pend upon it,” he said to the marker as we left; “ you might as 
well garrotte a man at once.—What a city!” he said to me as we 
turned to the hotel, and I thanked him for his good advice. ‘‘ What 
a whirlpool of godless iniquity! Adulterated bread—adulterated wine 
—adulterated beer—adulterated medicines—the very adulterating in- 
gredients themselves adulterated! At every foot one walks a snare ; 
in every street a pitfall ; virtue only vice disguised, and vice itself as 
like virtue as if she was her twin-sister ; sham everything! When 
will the fire descend upon it ? when will the fire descend ?” 

In the coffee-room, where we sat talking for half an hour, I ex- 
pressed my surprise at the Vicar’s entering a public billiard-room. 

‘‘ You do not know me,” he said. ‘‘I am like Paley; I am 
never afraid of humbugs. I like to see the devil’s schemes, that 
I may counteract them. We Church-of-England men know too little 
of the world; that is why the Belials and the Asmodei of cities 
cheat and fool us so often and outrageously. I make a point, 
when I visit the metropolis, of occasionally going to such places. 
Another night you might have met me at Cremorne, or at the 
equally dangerous Alhambra. It is my duty, sir, and however un- 
pleasant, I go everywhere to see sin and folly at their flood-tide. You 
will at least admit that my experience of rascality has been useful 
to you to-night ?” 

**T owe you a thousand thanks,” I said. ‘‘I had heard of 
billiard-sharpers, but had never met any before.” 

‘*T think I'll wish you a good-night now,” he said, ‘‘ as I am 
accustomed to early country hours, and I begin to feel what children 
call ‘ the sandman’ busy at my eyes. To-morrow, then, at 7.15, we 
meet. Good-night.” 

So I wished the Vicar good-night, and we parted. I was out 
nearly all day, making calls and transacting business. I got back 
to the hotel about half-past six, ordered down my luggage, and 
asked at the bar if the Rev. Mr. Atkinson was gone. The porter 
said he was on the platform waiting forme. He had just paid his 
bill and taken his luggage forward. 

I took my ticket, but did not see him. I got my luggage 
labelled for Exeter ; still he did not appear; but when the guard 
opened the door of a first-class carriage for me, I found a plaid and 
some books on the opposite seat. 

‘* There’s a gentleman, sir, a clergyman, taken that seat. He’s 
been looking for a friend. I suppose that’s you, sir. If he don’t 
look sharp, he’ll miss the train.” 

The guard had already come for the tickets. The sharp cry, 
* Take your seats !” had just gone forth, when the Vicar came run- 
ning up, and said, ‘‘Open this door, guard.” The guard opened the 
door, and the Vicar took his place, laughing, opposite me. I hardly 
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knew him at first, for he wore a large dark greatcoat, and had on a 
travelling-cap drawn down over his eyes and with flaps over his ears. 
He had a roll of papers and two magazines in his hand. 

‘* How I hate this fuss and hurry!” he said, as he folded his 
plaid over his legs; ‘‘ how I hate this destruction of all individuality ! 
When I was young, the coach-journey was a deliberate quiet affair— 
the traveller was a recognised individuality. The coachman and guard 
knew you, and chatted; the landlord chatted ; the ostler chatted; the 
insides and outsides knew you, and chatted. There was interest in 
every village; the people came out to see you pass; the inn-dinner 
was amusing. Now you are a mere parcel sent by train. The 
pointsman, the signalman, are mere machines not cared for by you, 
and not caring for you. Whiz, rattle, battle, scream, hiss! away 
you are flashed, and the only thing to break the journey is the name 
of a station so pronounced as to be unintelligible.” 

I laughed, and hinted at the annoyances, delays, and dangers of 
the old system—the overladen coaches, the exorbitant landlords, the 
endless fees. 

** Well,” he said, ‘‘ perhaps in a future age of balloons or electric- 
spark expresses, people will talk of the delight of railway travelling. 
The past is always praised in order to spite the present.”’ 

Then we fell to reading. We had scarcely begun before—whirr ! 
—the darkness of a tunnel fell upon us. 

**TIt is always so,” said my amusing companion. ‘‘I never 
began to read in a railway in my life, that we did not pass through 
a tunnel before I had well got through the first page.” 

My travelling companion was an extraordinary person. He had 
been everywhere, and seen everything. No capital of Europe but 
he knew intimately. 

** You seem surprised,” he said, ‘“‘ at my having travelled so 
much; but when I was at Oxford I spent all my long vacations in 
travelling; and during the little time I was in the army, before more 
serious convictions induced me to enter the Church, I saw some- 
thing of the colonies.” 

The Vicar’s information seemed boundless. He discussed the 
geology of Devonshire and the mineralogy of Cornwall. He had views 
on military tactics and artillery. He was interested in engineering 
and chemistry, and seemed quietly conversant with all the latest 
discoveries in the latter science. 

‘*T went the other day,” he said to me, as it began to grow 
dark, ‘‘ to a lecture on alchemy. The professor expressed his be- 
lief in great discoveries shortly to be made, in something that would 
supersede coal and steam, in aerial navigation, and in the transmu- 
tation of metals. But I tire you?” 

** Not at all.” 

‘* He expressed his own and Liebig’s belief that the manufacture 
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of diamonds and gold would soon be possible by the merest tyro. 
He showed us small rubies that had been produced by chemical 
action. There seemed no bound to the discoveries this thoughtful 
man did not suggest—the principle of beef and corn from the com- 
mon earth, gold and jewels from the very roadside flints: gold 
would soon, he said, be of no value, poverty would disappear from the 
earth; new manures would turn the deserts into prairies, and double 
the resources of the world. He ridiculed steam; he—” 

All this was profoundly interesting; but, somehow or other, 
wearied by a long day’s fagging about London, I felt drowsy, and 
the words of my companion seemed suddenly to change into a buz, 
buz, buz, buz, that kept in cadence with the sound of the train as 
it tore through part of Devonshire. 

I fell asleep, and a dream arose before me. I was alone at 
night in a railway-carriage with a man who thought me asleep. 
He stole towards the door, unlocked it quietly with a railway-key 
he drew from his pocket, and opened it. Then rifling my pockets 
(some strange numbness prevented my crying out), he dragged me 
to the door, and shot me out into the darkness. The horror of that 
moment and some rustling movement in the carriage awoke me. 
I scarcely know why, but a strange instantaneous caution prevented 
me moving or at once opening my eyes. At that moment I felt a 
light hand, with practised care, touch my breast-pocket, where my 
money was, and I felt hot breath upon my cheek, as if some one was 
listening to my breathing. 

Presently I felt the breath no longer, nor the motion of the 
hand, and heard my companion—for the breath and hand were his— 
return to his seat. A moment or two after, without moving, I opened 
one eye for an instant only, and to my horror and surprise saw 
the Vicar sitting at the farther window perfectly bald and with a wig 
in his hand—a pair of black moustachios and a beard were on his - 
knees, and he was slipping a pair of large green spectacles into a 
shagreen case; a little bottle and a small sponge were on the cushion 


by his side. 


What did this mean? Was it possible this intellectual thoughtful 
clergyman was, after all, only a common swindler flying from jus- 
tice? What should I do? Should I at once arouse, and denounce 
him? No; he might be armed, and might shoot or stab me before I 
could summon the guard or arrive at the next station. No. I re- 
solved to lie still, and wait till I could either change carriages or 
inform the police. The train rattled on, as if bound to rush for ever 
through illimitable space—on, on, through the yielding darkness. 

All at once a strange medicated smell spread round me, and 
before I could open my eyes, a sponge steeped in chloroform was 
pressed chokingly tight over my nose and mouth. I tried to resist, 
but I felt an irresistible faintness creep swiftly over me; at. the 
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same moment my watch and purse flew from my pockets, and I was 
dashed back contemptuously upon the seat—a living corpse. 


When I awoke, I was lying on a bed in the Exeter Hospital, 
faint, exhausted, and scarcely able to move. The doctor said I had 
had so heavy a dose of chloroform, that my recovery for a long time 
had seemed doubtful. I need hardly say I had been. stripped of 
everything by my friend the Vicar, who was a professional thief of 
the highest class. 


About two years after that event, the following paragraph met 
my eye in a Leeds paper: 

‘‘Srrance DeatH or A Turer.—On Thursday, a first-class 
passenger by the night-mail North fell from a carriage a few miles 
beyond Carlisle, and was killed on the spot. It is supposed that 
he was a professional thief, and having chloroformed and robbed a 
fellow-passenger, a rich manufacturer from Bradford, was trying to 
creep into an empty second-class carriage, the better to escape at 
the first station, when he lost his hold and fell, and the train passed 
over him. A guard has recognised him as John Rogers, alias ‘Gen- 
tleman Jack’—a returned convict, long notorious for railway rob- 
beries. Rogers, who was an accomplished and well-educated man, 
had once been in the Church; but having had his gown taken from 


him for disgraceful conduct, he left England, and obtained a commis- 
sion in the Neapolitan service; being eventually driven from that 
also, he turned swindler, card-sharper, and swell-mobsman. Latterly, 
having escaped from Australia, he has infested the chief English 
lines of railway under various disguises, and from time to time chloro- 
formed and robbed any passengers who were unlucky enough to travel 
with him by night alone.” 
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THE SIREN 


‘¢O mariner, O mariner! 
O, turn thy bark to land ; 
O weary, weary mariner, 
Look on this pleasant strand. 
Full of death the wide seas roll 
Still between thee and thy goal. 
Here on this Elysian shore 
I will sing such songs to thee, 
That thou never, never more 
Shalt know toil or misery. 


O mariner, O mariner ! 
The tempest broodeth black, 
O weary, weary mariner, 
About thy onward track. 
Here no cloud of sorrow flies 
O’er joy’s ever-crystal skies. 
Here on this Elysian shore 
I will sing such songs to thee, 
That thou never, never more 
Shalt know toil or misery. 


Here, mariner, O mariner ! 
Is life without a tear ; 
Here, weary, weary mariner, 
Is life without a fear. 
Here ambition never frets, 
And hope e’en to hope forgets. 
Here on this Elysian shore 
I will sing such songs to thee, 
That thou never, never more 
Shalt know toil or misery. 


Here, mariner, O mariner! 
Nor honour, love, nor care ; 

Here, weary, weary mariner, 
Nor trouble nor despair 
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Can with hollow echoes roll 
Through the self-sufficient soul. 
Here on this Elysian shore 
I will sing such songs to thee, 
That thou never, never more 
Shalt know toil or misery.”’ 


‘¢O Siren fair, O Siren false ! 
God’s finger beckoneth me, 
O Siren fair, O Siren false! 
Across the stormy sea. 
Peace dwells upon the mounting wave 
More than in the living grave— 
Grave of thy Elysian shore, 
Death in life is life with thee ; 
Hearts outlive the tempest’s roar, 
Not thy false felicity.’’ 


WILLIAM STIGAND. 








A VERY NARROW ESCAPE 


Ir was not quite a year since Mr. George Hartfield, the leading 
solicitor in the market-town of Norbury, had returned from his honey- 
moon tour, bringing with him the prettiest little wife that the good 
old town had boasted for a long time. George was only thirty years 
of age, but his wife looked a mere girl, and was at least eleven years 
his junior ; much to the disgust of more mature damsels, who would 
have been very willing to step into the proprietorship of the good- 
looking young lawyer and his prim respectable old house, which was 
one of the most conspicuous dwellings in the upper and more rural 
part of the High-street. Mr. Hartfield had inherited an excellent 
business from his father, and was altogether a person of some im- 
portance in the opinion of the Norbury world at large, and of him- 
self in particular. 

The wife was a shy girlish creature, who seemed scarcely fit to 
be mistress of that big formal house, with its shining wainscoted 
walls and grim old furniture—furniture that had been fashionable 
in the days of George’s grandfather—gloomy old mahogany four- 
posters and walnut-wood presses, in the polished panels whereof 
sentimental little Alice Hartfield, whose head was a kind of branch 
station of the circulating-library, used to fancy she saw ghosts in 
the gloaming. In honest truth, she did not take much to the house 
in the High-street, and looked back with fond regretfulness to the 
bright country home from which George had won her; but Mr. 
Hartfield being of an arbitrary temper, and convinced that the old 
house was perfection, she had never ventured to hint her dislike. 
It must be owned that the evenings were long and dull for so girlish 
a matron. George Hartfield was often out—sometimes at a public 
dinner at the Crown Hotel, sometimes at a social club held at the 
same prosperous tavern, sometimes playing billiards with bachelor 
clients—all in the way of business, of course, as he told his wife ; 
but the evenings during which he was absent were not the less 
lonely on that account. 

Mr. Hartfield employed three clerks: a gentlemanly young man, 
who was articled ; a stripling, for copying and out-of-door work ; and 
a gray-haired old man, with a face upon which there was a look of 
settled melancholy. Mr. Bestow, the articled clerk, and Thomas Dred- 
ger, the stripling, had christened him Old Dismal, and spoke of him 
commonly by that disrespectful sobriquet. If he ever heard the 
name, it apparently troubled him very little. He rarely spoke, ex- 
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cept so far as his business required him to speak; and in the two 
years that he had been with Mr. Hartfield, he had not advanced by 
so much as one step towards intimacy with his fellow-workers. He 
lived three miles out of Norbury, walking to and from the office in 
all weathers, and no one had ever seen the inside of his home. 

Her first year of married life closed in sorrow and disappoint- 
ment for Alice Hartfield. The baby-stranger, from whose coming 
she had expected so much pleasure, only opened its eyes upon this 
world to close them again for ever. She dwelt upon this loss with 
a grief which seemed to her husband just a little exaggerated, and it 
is possible that her tears and sad looks drove him to his club at the 
Crown rather more often this year than in the previous winter. It 
was not that he was unkind or indifferent to his pretty young wife. 
He fancied that she was perfectly happy with her books and work 
and piano in the interval between six o’clock and eleven, at which 
hour he punctually returned to his abode, as sober as when he left 
home, well pleased with himself and with the world at large. 

The two younger clerks commented very freely upon the soli- 
citor’s conduct in his domestic capacity. 

*‘ IfI had such a pretty wife, I wouldn’t leave her alone evening 
after evening as our governor does,’’ remarked the stripling pertly ; 
‘*T wonder he isn’t ashamed of himself.” 

‘* He ought to take her more into society certainly,”’ replied 
Mr. Bestow, the articled clerk, who was in much request in that 
brilliant circle which constituted Norbury “society.” 

Mr. Morgan, the old clerk, looked up from his desk with a 
sigh. 

‘* What, my funereal friend !’’ cried Bestow; ‘‘ do you mean to 
say you are interested in the subject ?” 

‘*T am very much interested in Mrs. Hartfield,” the old man 
answered quietly ; ‘‘she is always kind to me. It is a good sign 
when a woman of her age takes the trouble to be polite to an old 
man like me—a sign that the heart’s in the right place. I wish 
her husband understood her better. I don’t think she wants to be 
taken to tea-parties, Mr. Bestow; but I do think she wants a little 
more sympathy.”’ 

This was a long speech for Mr. Morgan. The two younger men 
stared at him superciliously, and then went on with their work. 
From the first day of her coming to be mistress of the old house 
William Morgan had shown himself interested in his master’s wife. 
He was always pleased to perform any little service for her, and 
seemed needlessly grateful for the smallest kindness at her hands. 
His way home took him the whole length of the town; and Mrs. 
Hartfield used to intrust him with her books to change at the cir- 
culating-library, an office which he performed with much taste and 
discretion. 
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‘‘T take the liberty to carry a volume home with me for the 
night at odd times,’ he said to her one day. 

‘¢ What, Mr. Morgan, do you read novels ?” 

‘‘No, madam; but I have a niece living with me who is glad 
to skim the volumes of an evening.” 

‘‘Indeed! You never spoke of her before. Is your niece mar- 
ried ?”’ 

‘¢ She—she is a widow, to all intents and purposes. Her hus- 
band deserted her three years ago, and left her and her child, a 
boy, on my hands. But we are very happy together, I thank God!’’ 

‘¢ The husband must have been a bad man.’ 

‘‘He was a most consummate scoundrel!’ answered the old 
clerk, with suppressed intensity. 

‘¢ How hard it must be for you to work for all three!”’ said Alice. 

‘¢ It will be harder for the two that are left when I am gone. 
My niece is able to earn a little money at her needle, but very 
little. It is a dark look-out for the future.”’ 

One morning early in the spring, Mr. Hartfield came into the 
office with a very dashing gentleman, a new client, who had just 
come into a handsome fortune by the death of old Squire Comber- 
ford of Comberford Hall, seven miles from Norbury. Edgar Com- 
berford, the new proprietor, was a nephew of the old man, and had 
been a schoolfellow of George Hartfield’s fifteen years before. Since 
that time he had disappeared from the ken of Norbury, and was 
supposed to have led a wild life in foreign lands. He was emi- 
nently handsome, and in high spirits at the accession to the Com- 
berford Hall estate. 

** There are the papers, title-deeds, leases, and so on,” said 
George Hartfield, pointing to a japanned box on a shelf in the 
office ; “‘do you want to see them ?” 

‘* Not I, George,’’.answered Mr. Comberford gaily ; ‘‘ it is quite 
enough for me to know that the lands are free from mortgages, and 
that the rents come in briskly. The papers couldn’t be in better 
hands. Halloa! what’s that?” 

It was Mr. Morgan, the old clerk, who had put his head in at 
the door of the office and suddenly withdrawn it. 

‘* Only one of my clerks,” answered George Hartfield.—‘‘ Come 
in, Morgan !’’ he bawled; but the clerk did not reply, and the two 
young men left the office; Mr. Comberford to be introduced to his 
friend’s wife. 

He was not a little surprised by her grace and beauty, not a 
little fascinated by her shy girlish manners. He stayed to dinner, 
and contrived to make himself eminently agreeable to both his host 
and hostess, giving an animated account of his adventures in Mexico 
during the last two years. 

‘*T should never have come as from there, George, but for 
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cept so far as his business required him to speak; and in the two 
years that he had been with Mr. Hartfield, he had not advanced by 
so much as one step towards intimacy with his fellow-workers. He 
lived three miles out of Norbury, walking to and from the office in 
all weathers, and no one had ever seen the inside of his home. 

Her first year of married life closed in sorrow and disappoint- 
ment for Alice Hartfield. The baby-stranger, from whose coming 
she had expected so much pleasure, only opened its eyes upon this 
world to close them again for ever. She dwelt upon this loss with 
a grief which seemed to her husband just a little exaggerated, and it 
is possible that her tears and sad looks drove him to his club at the 
Crown rather more often this year than in the previous winter. It 
was not that he was unkind or indifferent to his pretty young wife. 
He fancied that she was perfectly happy with her books and work 
and piano in the interval between six o’clock and eleven, at which 
hour he punctually returned to his abode, as sober as when he left 
home, well pleased with himself and with the world at large. 

The two younger clerks commented very freely upon the soli- 
citor’s conduct in his domestic capacity. 

‘* IfI had such a pretty wife, I wouldn’t leave her alone evening 
after evening as our governor does,’”’ remarked the stripling pertly ; 
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‘‘He ought to take her more into society certainly,” replied 


Mr. Bestow, the articled clerk, who was in much request in that 
brilliant circle which constituted Norbury “society.” 

Mr. Morgan, the old clerk, looked up from his desk with a 
sigh. 

‘* What, my funereal friend !’’ cried Bestow; ‘‘ do you mean to 
say you are interested in the subject ?” 

‘*T am very much interested in Mrs. Hartfield,’ the old man 
answered quietly ; ‘‘she is always kind to me. It is a good sign 
when a woman of her age takes the trouble to be polite to an old 
man like me—a sign that the heart’s in the right place. I wish 
her husband understood her better. I don’t think she wants to be 
taken to tea-parties, Mr. Bestow; but I do think she wants a little 
more sympathy.”’ 

This was a long speech for Mr. Morgan. The two younger men 
stared at him superciliously, and then went on with their work. 
From the first day of her coming to be mistress of the old house 
William Morgan had shown himself interested in his master’s wife. 
He was always pleased to perform any little service for her, and 
seemed needlessly grateful for the smallest kindness at her hands. 
His way home took him the whole length of the town; and Mrs. 
Hartfield used to intrust him with her books to change at the cir- 
culating-library, an office which he performed with much taste and 
discretion. 
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‘‘T take the liberty to carry a volume home with me for the 
night at odd times,’ he said to her one day. 

‘‘ What, Mr. Morgan, do you read novels ?” 

‘‘No, madam; but I have a niece living with me who is glad 
to skim the volumes of an evening.” 

‘‘Indeed! You never spoke of her before. Is your niece mar- 
ried ?” 

‘¢ She—she is a widow, to all intents and purposes. Her hus- 
band deserted her three years ago, and left her and her child, a 
boy, on my hands. But we are very happy together, I thank God!” 

‘¢ The husband must have been a bad man.” 

‘‘ He was a most consummate scoundrel!’ answered the old 
clerk, with suppressed intensity. 

‘* How hard it must be for you to work for all three!’’ said Alice. 

‘¢ It will be harder for the two that are left when I am gone. 
My niece is able to earn a little money at her needle, but very 
little. It is a dark look-out for the future.” 

One morning early in the spring, Mr.. Hartfield came into the 
office with a very dashing gentleman, a new client, who had just 
come into a handsome fortune by the death of old Squire Comber- 
ford of Comberford Hall, seven miles from Norbury. Edgar Com- 
berford, the new proprietor, was a nephew of the old man, and had 
beea a schoolfellow of George Hartfield’s fifteen years before. Since 
that time he had disappeared from the ken of Norbury, and was 
supposed to have led a wild life in foreign lands. He was emi- 
nently handsome, and in high spirits at the accession to the Com- 
berford Hall estate. 

‘‘ There are the papers, title-deeds, leases, and so on,” said 
George Hartfield, pointing to a japanned box on a shelf in the 
office ; “‘do you want to see them ?” 

‘* Not I, George,’’. answered Mr. Comberford gaily ; ‘‘ it is quite 
enough for me to know that the lands are free from mortgages, and 
that the rents come in briskly. The papers couldn’t be in better 
hands. MHalloa! what's that?’ 

It was Mr. Morgan, the old clerk, who had put his head in at 
the door of the office and suddenly withdrawn it. 

‘* Only one of my clerks,’’ answered George Hartfield.—‘‘ Come 
in, Morgan !’’ he bawled; but the clerk did not reply, and the two 
young men left the office; Mr. Comberford to be introduced to his 
friend’s wife. 

He was not a little surprised by her grace and beauty, not a 
little fascinated by her shy girlish manners. He stayed to dinner, 
and contrived to make himself eminently agreeable to both his host 
and hostess, giving an animated account of his adventures in Mexico 
during the last two years. 

‘*T should never have come hones from there, George, but for 
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my uncle’s death,” he said. ‘‘ I was thoroughly cleaned out when 
I left England, and meant to live and die abroad.” 

After this social dinner, Mr. Comberford dropped in very often 
at his friend’s house. He seemed to have some perpetual reason 
for seeing the solicitor on business, and happened by a kind of 
fatality to call when the master of the house was out. Would he 
leave a statement of his business with a clerk? No, he would wait; 
and he strolled unannounced into the little sitting-room at the back 
of the offices where Mrs. Hartfield spent her mornings. It was the 
prettiest room in the house, opening into a small garden, at the end 
of which there was a narrow creek—an inlet from the pretty river 
that flowed through Norbury. By and by Mr. Comberford took to 
approaching the house by this way. He was an expert waterman, 
and spent a good deal of his time on the river. So it was an easy 
and natural thing for him to moor his boat at the bottom of George 
Hartfield’s garden, and step lightly on shore. He always found 
Alice in her sitting-room, and he found a look in her face which 
told him his visits were not unwelcome. He was a thorough man 
of the world, and knew the danger of the game he was playing, nor 
did he yield without a struggle to the temptation that had overtaken 
him. Such a heart as he had was hit harder than it had been of 
late years. The outside world of Norbury had not yet been awakened 
to the scandal of Mr. Comberford’s frequent visits to the lawyer’s 
house, nor was the lawyer himself alarmed by them; but the younger 
elerks were quick to remark upon the length and frequency of these 
morning calls, and on George Hartfield’s blindness to the fact. 

Edgar Comberford had been settled at the Hall for six months, 
when George Hartfield had occasion to go to Paris on business. He 
had intended to take his wife with him for the trip, but the weather 
was sultry and oppressive, and he went alone. Mrs. Hartfield 
seemed very little disappointed by this change in his plans. Mr. 
Comberford had assured her that Paris was utterly unbearable in 
July. It was upon his business that George Hartfield was engaged. 
He went to make a settlement with a Parisian money-lender who had 
advanced money to the young man in the days of his insolvency, 
and who now put in an exorbitant claim for interest. 

The first day of Mr. Hartfield’s absence went by without any 
visit from Mr. Comberford ; but in the evening, when the clerks were 
gone and Alice was sitting alone and very low-spirited, the peculiar 
sound of the boat grating against the woodwork at the bottom of 
the garden struck upon her ear, and brought a sudden blush into 
her cheeks. She looked up with a movement of surprise as Edgar 
Comberford came across the garden. He came in at the open win- 
dow with the air of a person who had a perfect right to be there, 
and seated himself opposite to Alice at the little table where she was 
drinking tea. 
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‘‘T thought you would give me a cup of tea after my row, Mrs. 
Hartfield,’ he said, ‘‘ and could not pass the creek without begging 
for one. I dread going home to the desolation of the Hall—dreary 
empty rooms and a cross old housekeeper. I think I shall go back 
to Mexico before the year is out.”’ 

Alice gave a little start. 

‘¢ What!’ she said; ‘‘ leave the Hall for ever ?” 

‘‘In all probability for ever. A man seldom comes home a 
second time from such a place as Mexico.” 

‘* But why should you go back there—why should you be tired 
of the Hall so soon ?” 

‘«‘ Why should I be tired of life altogether ? Why should I wish 
to run away from myself—from you ?” 

And then he went on to speak of his love for her, in dark hints 
rather than in plain words. She tried to reprove him, tried to show 
him that she was angry, but the attempt was a very feeble one. 
She could only insist that he should leave her immediately. He 
did leave her, but not immediately, and not till she had changed 
insistence into piteous entreaty. 

The boat had scarcely shot away in the twilight when the door 
between the sitting-room and the office opened, and the old clerk, 
Morgan, appeared on the threshold. 

**'You here, Mr. Morgan!’’ exclaimed Alice, making a vain 
attempt to conceal her tears; ‘‘I thought all the clerks had gone.” 

**T had some letters to copy, Mrs. Hartfield. Can I do any- 
thing for you in the town to-night ?” 

** Nothing, thank you.” 

He lingered, twisting the brim of his shabby old hat round and 
round in his thin wrinkled hands. 

‘“‘T wish to heaven I might speak to you freely,’’ he said at last, 
‘* without offending or wounding you.” 

** About what ?” 

‘* About the man who has just left you.” 

‘* Mr. Comberford, my husband’s friend ?” 

‘* Your husband’s direst, deadliest foe—and yours,’’ answered the 
old man passionately. 

‘What right have you to say that?’ asked Alice, trembling 
with indignation. 

“The right given me by my knowledge of the world, and, 
above all, by my knowledge of Edgar Comberford.” 

‘‘ What knowledge can you have of Mr. Comberford? Did you 
ever see him before he came to this office ?” 

‘* Never; but his name is a word of dire meaning in my life. 
Ask him what became of the girl he stole away from an honourable 
home and left in a wretched London lodging four years ago. Ask 
him the fate of Bessie Raynor.” 
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‘¢ Why should I trouble myself about his affairs? And who is 
this Bessie Raynor ?” 

‘* Never mind who she is, Mrs. Hartfield. She was a good girl 
before he met her. She will never be a happy woman again. Ask 
him about her if you doubt what I tell you, and you will see by his 
countenance whether he is innocent or guilty. Knowing what I do, 
I am bound to warn you of his real character.” 

‘*T do not require any such warning,’’ replied Alice coldly ; 
‘¢Mr. Comberford is no more to me than any other client of my 
husband’s. And I beg that you will not trouble yourself to dictate 
my conduct to him.” 

**T see that I have offended you.” 

**T do not like spies.”’ 

‘*Tam no spy, Mrs. Hartfield. I am an old man, and have had 
bitter cause to know the wickedness of the world. Your sweet face has 
been a kind of light to me ever since your husband brought you home 
to this house. God forbid the light should ever be clouded !”’ 

He bowed and left her—left her standing in a reverie, looking 
absently out upon the shadowy fields beyond the little garden and 
winding creek. She was angry, unhappy, bewildered. 

‘I wish George had taken me to Paris,” she thought. ‘ He 
ought not to leave me alone in a dreary old house like this, to be 
insulted by a clerk.” 

After this evening, she passed Mr. Morgan without speaking to 
him, much to the old man’s concern. The days went by, and not 
one passed without a visit from Edgar Comberford, although in that 
first evening Alice had expressly forbidden him to call again during 
her husband’s absence. He was not easily to be put aside. He 
knew the weakness of the girl’s unschooled nature, and knew how 
to trade upon it. His tender talk of the life that might have been 
had Alice been free—his glowing descriptions of distant lands which 
those two might have seen side by side, of countries where the 
commonest life was a kind of poetry—charmed her in spite of her- 
self. She knew the guilt involved in this dangerous pleasure, and 
hated herself for her weakness, and yet looked forward with a dull 
sense of dread to her husband’s return. Nothing could tempt her 
to sin against him, she told Edgar, however unsuited they might be 
to each other. She was his wife, and would do her duty to the 
end of her life. But the tempter was not convinced. 

One day she ventured to ask him about Bessie Raynor. He 
gave a little start at the sound of the name, but declared that it 
was strange to him; and Alice was weak enough to believe his 
assertion. It had been a mere ruse of the old clerk’s to frighten her, 
she thought. The poor dismal old creature had tried to make her 
miserable about the only acquaintance that gave her any pleasure. 

Mr. Hartfield had been away ten days, when Mr. Comberford 
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came in upon Alice suddenly one morning with a very grave coun- 
tenance. The neat little parlour-maid was only just clearing away 
the breakfast-things when he came in, and lingered inquisitively to 
hear the meaning of this early visit. 

‘‘T am sorry to say I have rather bad news of your husband, 
Mrs. Hartfield,’ he said in answer to Alice’s expression of surprise. 
‘‘He has been taken ill with some kind of low fever, which is a 
good deal about now. Don’t be alarmed ; it is nothing very serious ; 
but he wants you to go across to him. His doctor, a Frenchman, 
has written to me, but there is an enclosure for you from the 
patient.” 

He handed her a slip of foreign paper, on which there were a 
few lines in her husband’s hand : 


‘Dear Atice,—Please come over to me at once, if you are not 
afraid of the journey. Comberford can escort you, as he is wanted 
over here.—Yours, &e. G. H.” 


‘* You'll not be afraid of the journey ?”’ asked Mr. Comberford. 

‘* Not at all; I should not mind going alone.” 

«« But, you see, I am due there, so you cannot deny me the 
pleasure of being your escort.”’ 

‘It is not a very pleasurable occasion,” said Alice with some 
embarrassment, as she twisted the slip of writing round and round 
her fingers. She was wondering whether the strict moralists of 
Norbury would altogether approve of this journey. 

Mr. Comberford gave her little time to think. He went into 
the clerks’ office to tell Mr. Bestow of his employer’s illness, and 
to make inquiries about the London trains. William Morgan looked 
up from his desk and watched him thoughtfully as he lounged 
against the mantelpiece reading the time-table. 

There was no possibility of going to Paris earlier than by the 
night-mail. Mrs. Hartfield would have to go first to London—a 
three hours’ journey. There was a train left Norbury at a quarter 
to four in the afternoon, which would take the travellers in ample 
time for the Dover mail. Mr. Comberford decided upon going by 
this, and left Alice in order to make his preparations for the jour- 
ney. He did not, however, go back to the Hall, but fidgeted in 
and out of the lawyer’s house several times in the course of the day 
on some pretence or other, spending the interval at the Crown, 
where he drank brandy and soda-water to an extent that astonished 
the waiters. But in spite of all he had drunk, he looked pale and 
anxious when he came at three o’clock ready to take Mrs. Hartfield 
to the station. 

Alice was just stepping into the fly, when William Morgan came 
out of the house, with a carpet-bag in one hand and a morocco 
office-bag in the other. 
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‘Why, where the deuce are you going?” asked Mr. Comber- 
ford. 

‘‘T am to be your fellow-traveller, sir; at least, I am going 
second-class by the same train.” 

** To London ?” 

‘‘No, sir, to Paris. Mr. Bestow sends me across with 
papers.” 

‘‘ Why, what consummate folly of Bestow’s! Your master is 
not fit for business. He won’t be able to attend to anything for 
days to come.” 

*‘T hope he may be better than you think, sir. In any case, 
I am bound to obey Mr. Bestow’s orders.” 

He spoke in a mechanical kind of tone, nor did his countenance 
express the faintest interest in his work. 

Mr. Comberford laughed grimly to himself as they drove away 
with the old man on the box. 

‘That old fool’s company can make very little difference,”’ he 
muttered, and then grew moodier than he was wont to be in Alice 
Hartfield’s company. 


He brightened considerably by and by, when they weré alone 
in a first-class compartment, flying Londonwards at express rate ; 
and he succeeded in making Alice believe that her husband’s illness 
was only a trifling matter, and that she had no occasion to be 


anxious about him. 

‘* Men think so much of the slightest touch of illness,” he said, 
‘and are always in a hurry to summon their wives. We are such 
selfish creatures, you see, and so miserable without the comfort of 
a woman’s presence.” 

And then he went on to speak of his own solitary position. 

‘* What is to become of me in the hour of sickness, Alice,”’ 
he asked, ‘‘ with no one but a gloomy old housekeeper to care 
for me ?” 

‘*'You will marry by and by, I daresay, and have a wife to care 
for you.” 

‘* Never, Alice. There is only one woman on earth I care for ; 
and if she cannot be my wife, I will go down to my grave a 
bachelor.” 

** You must not talk to me like that; it is taking a mean ad- 
vantage of our companionship. You know that I am with you at 
my husband’s wish.” 

‘* Yes, you have his order for the journey. Poor dear George, 
what a fine bold hand he writes, doesn’t he ?”’ 

Mrs. Hartfield did not see the sardonic grin which accompanied 
this trivial remark, nor did Mr. Comberford again offend her by any 
allusion to his hopeless passion. It was pitch dark when they 
reached Dover, not a star in the sky, and a high wind blowing. 
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There was considerable confusion in getting on board, and Mrs. 
Hartfield scarcely knew where she was till she found herself stand- 
ing on the deck of a steamer arm-in-arm with Edgar Comberford, 
while the lamps of Dover receded rapidly from her vision. Her 
companion persuaded her to remain on deck. 

‘* There is an atmosphere of sickness below that would inevitably 
make you ill,” he said. ‘‘ Let me find you a comfortable corner, 
where you can sit all night secure from wind and weather.” 

He found a sheltered nook by one of the paddle-boxes, and here 
Mrs. Hartfield sat comfortably wrapped in shawls and railway rugs, 
and amused by her fellow-traveller’s conversation. He seemed now 
in the highest possible spirits, and did his uttermost to entertain 
her ; but well as he succeeded in doing this, he could not make her 
quite unconscious of the passage of time. 

‘*T thought the steamer crossed in an hour and a half,” she 
said; ‘‘ but we have surely been more than two hours on board.”’ 

*©O, dear no, I think not. There’s a good deal of wind to- 
night, however ; so I daresay they'll be a little longer than usual.”’ 

Mrs. Hartfield questioned him about the time more than once 
after this, but he was unable to give her any definite answer. 

It was all right, he said vaguely, and his spirits mounted as the 
boat plunged gaily through the waters. 

With the first gleam of morning they neared the shore. Their 
luggage was ready for landing among the first, only a couple of 
carpet-bags and a portmanteau, which were pounced upon speedily 
by officials, and borne off to a building in the distance. 

Mr. Comberford led Alice up the steps, and put her at once 
into a fly that loomed duskily out upon them in the chilly atmo- 
sphere. He came back to her presently with the luggage and 
seated himself by her side; but before he could rejoin her she had 
asked the driver the name of the place, and he had told her that 
she was in Ostend. 

She looked at Edgar Comberford with a face full of terror. 
‘* What a wretched mistake !’’ she said; ‘“‘ we have come by the 
wrong steamer. Why did you not tell me the truth on board ? 
But of course we can go on from here to Paris. It is only the loss 
of time that annoys me.”’ 

‘* My darling Alice, you are as innocent as a baby,’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Comberford with a triumphant smile. ‘‘ We are no more going 
to Paris than we are going to the moon. All stratagems are fair in 
love and war. George Hartfield is as well as ever he was in his life, 
and the little note you so implicitly believed in was only a specimen of 
imitative penmanship by your humble servant. I wanted to get you 
away from that dreary old town without esclandre, my love. We 
are bound for the sunny Rhineland, there to forget that there is 
such a place as Norbury or such a person as George Hartfield.”’ 
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*¢ And you think that I will go with you?” 

** My dearest, I do not think you so foolish as to resist your 
fate. The Rubicon is passed, and return utterly impossible. We 
gave your -husband’s old clerk the slip at Dover. He will be in 
Paris at seven o’clock, with the story of your journey, which will be 
at once set down as an elopement.”’ 

“‘T am not so weak or so wicked as you think,” cried Alice, 
snatching her hand indignantly from his grasp. ‘‘ Foolish and 
guilty as I have been in listening to you, I am not so base as to 
bring dishonour on my husband’s name. You must take me on to 
Paris, Mr. Comberford, or I must go alone.”’ 

‘* Impossible !”’ 

** Where are we going now ?” 

**To an hotel. I must get you some breakfast. There is no 
train for Paris till seven; there is one for Cologne at the same 
hour, and it is by that we are to travel.” 

Alice looked at him in despair. Whatever love she had felt for 
him died a sudden death in this moment of agony. How gladly 
would she have welcomed her husband’s honest face! How bitterly 
she reproached herself for her neglect of the old clerk’s warning ! 

‘*He was my truest friend,” she thought, ‘‘ and I refused to 
listen to him.” 

They were at the door of an hotel by this time, and while the 
driver was ringing, a second fly drove up, and an old man alighted. 
It was Mr. Morgan, the clerk. 

Alice gave a cry of delight, and called him to the door of the 
vehicle. 

‘‘ There has been a mistake,’ she said; ‘‘ Mr. Comberford 
brought me by the wrong boat. But, thank Heaven, you came the 
same way. You can take me on to Paris.” 

‘Or back to Norbury, whichever you prefer, madam,” answered 
the old clerk respectfully. ‘‘ Mr. Comberford has an unfortunate 
habit of making mistakes. This is not the first time he has signed 
another man’s name by mistake. There was an awkward business 
about a forged accommodation-bill, some four years ago, which in- 
duced Mr. Comberford to cross the Atlantic.” 

‘* What do you mean, sir ?’’ cried the younger man indignantly. 

‘‘IT mean that there is no one in the world who knows you 
better than Bessie Raynor’s uncle,” answered William Morgan. 
‘*T never-set eyes on your false face till you came into my mas- 
ter’s office ; but I have heard your history from the lips of a woman 
who loved you, and who would fain have made the best of it. You 
have not changed for the better since your days of poverty, and you 
have not taken the trouble to ascertain what became of the girl who 
shared your hardships and disgrace. She is living with me, sir, 
three miles from Norbury, where you are now so grand a gentleman. 
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I told this lady to beware of you, but she was too confiding to doubt 
you. I think, however, you have thrown off the mask too soon.” 

**Don’t lecture me, sir. The lady must decide between us. 
Whatever wrong I have done has been done for her sake. I had 
reason to think she loved me.” 

This was said with a tone of bitter reproach, and then the young 
man stood awaiting his fate with a moody countenance. 

‘*T think I had better take you on to Paris, Mrs. Hartfield,” 
said the clerk. ‘‘It would set Norbury folks talking if we went 
straight home. You can tell your husband the whole truth, and he 
can settle the score with this gentleman.” 

“Tam going straight on to Germany,” said Mr. Comberford. 
‘< Tf Hartfield wants me, he must follow me there.” 

He walked into the hotel, the door of which had just been 
opened by a sleepy-looking waiter, leaving Alice under the care of 
the old clerk. She went on to Paris with him, and there made the 
best story she could to her husband, humbly confessing her own 
shortcomings. 

«‘T suppose I must have flirted with him a little, George,” she 
said shyly, ‘‘or he would never have done such a wild wicked 
thing.”’ 

And this confession had a very good effect upon George Hart- 
field, who felt that he had been wanting in due care and consider- 
ation for his pretty young wife. He withdrew himself from the 
club at the Crown, left off billiards, and took to rowing Alice on 
the river in the summer evenings, and reading to her, or playing 
chess with her in the winter. He did not follow Mr. Comberford 
to Germany, but contented himself by writing a formal letter, relin- 
quishing the conduct of that gentleman’s affairs. 

Mr. Comberford came back to the Hall three years afterwards, 
with an aristocratic but by no means agreeable wife. Before re- 
turning he took steps to settle a modest annuity upon Mr. Morgan’s 
niece, Bessie Raynor; an annuity which was accepted by the young 
woman, but the quarterly payments of which were carefully banked 
against that rainy day when William Morgan should be no more. 
The old man scorned to touch a penny of Edgar Comberford’s 
money. 








MAD FOLK* 


We have no intention of entering into an elaborate analysis of 
the book the title of which we have appended at the foot of this 
page. It does not pretend to any great literary merit, being simply 
a graceful tribute paid by an accomplished and successful physician 
to the memory of his not less accomplished, though certainly less 
successful, friend. In a worldly sense few men of celebrity have done 
so little as Dr. Conolly. He was too restless and too fond of change 
ever to achieve great fortune, and yet sufficiently faithful to the great 
dream of his life to achieve great fame. It has been otherwise with 
the venerable baronet of thirty years’ creation, a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and physician to the Queen. 

So well has it become known to the profession and the public 
that to Dr. Conolly has been due the merit—not of having intro- 
duced, but—of giving practical effect to the ‘‘ non-restraint system’’ 
in the treatment of the insane in this country, that this biography 
does but appear to be the repetition of an oft-told tale. The early 
struggles; the migration from one place to another; the longing for 
some operative field where he could carry out the principles, of the 
success of which he was so sanguine; the antagonism that awaited 
him when the desired position had been attained; his retirement 
after a comparatively brief career at Hanwell, where he considered 
himself to be more ‘‘ generously repaid by public opinion and that 
of his own profession,” than by anything of a more material kind ;— 
all these things seem to have been as familiar to us before as after 
the perusal of this narrative. Nevertheless we are grateful for the 
compendious record of the career of a great and good man, to which 
Sir James Clark has given shape, and to which he has attached his 
name. 

It concerns us to embrace the opportunity which this publica- 
tion of the life of Dr. Conolly affords, of examining into the sub- 
ject of lunacy generally, and the means available for its cure. For 
it is certain that the subject is one of growing interest and import- 
ance, as well as of growing magnitude. No one can be indifferent 
to it who considers his own liability to become insane in this crowd- 
ing and jostling age, where men tread so closely upon each other’s 
heels, where every nerve-fibre is at its highest tension, and the 
social wheels are made to revolve at the most terrific speed. 

* A Memoir of John Conolly, M.D., D.C.L. ; comprising a Sketch of the Treat- 


ment of the Insane in Europe and America. By Sir James Clark, Bart., K.C.B., 
M.D., F.R.8., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen. London: John Murray. 1869. 
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Now it appears from the last report of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy to the Lord Chancellor, that, exclusive of 225 lunatics so 
found by inquisition, and residing with their committees, there 
were, on January 1, 1869, 53,177 persons of unsound mind, under 
official cognisance, in England and Wales; being an increase of 
2,177 as compared with the previous year. Of a truth this is an 
alarming number of disorganised and disabled members of the com- 
munity to provide for, protect, and endeavour to restore to health and 
usefulness. Is the elaborate machinery by which it is attempted to 
effect these things equal to its great work? Are the best measures 
adopted to prevent, to palliate, to cure? Or is it true (as some sup- 
pose) that the ‘‘non-restraint system,’’ following the law of re-action, 
has been pushed to an unnecessary and dangerous extreme; and 
that there is a seeming progress which does not represent actual 
progress in things appertaining to lunacy ? 

To many it may not be known that every county in the United 
Kingdom is under a legal obligation, either singly or in conjunc- 
tion with another, to provide proper asylums for its insane poor. 
These institutions are under the management of committees of 
visiting justices, to whom is intrusted the responsibility of pro- 
viding an efficient staff of officers and servants, and framing rules 
and regulations for general management. Patients are received 
therein, through the channel of the parish, upon a magistrate’s 
order, accompanied by a certificate of insanity, signed by a duly 
qualified practitioner of medicine. All pauper asylums, whether 
for counties or boroughs, are liable to yearly (or more frequent) 
official inspection by the commissioners in lunacy, to whom are 
reported all admissions, discharges, and deaths. 

The Lunacy Board consists of a president and four honorary 
members, besides three medical and three legal paid members, to 
whom is committed the work of visitations. The power of the 
commissioners is very great—nay, almost absolute. They can veto 
all structural changes external to the existing walls of an asylum. 
They can censure, prosecute, obstruct, or forward, as the case may 
be. These gentlemen are the legal guardians of the insane, and 
are appointed by the lord chancellor, to whom they make an an- 
= report upon all asylums, public and private, in England and 

es. 

For the upper classes of society a different kind of provision is 
made to that above indicated. Private asylums are licensed by the 
commissioners to various persons, who receive patients at prices 
regulated by the comforts and advantages provided. No patient 
can be received therein except upon a certificate signed by two 
medical men, and an order from some relation or friend to the pro- 
prietor to charge himself with the care and management of the per- 
son thus doubly certified to be insane. For the middle classes 
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there is felt to be the want of institutions, regulated in a similar 
manner, at more moderate charges, varying (say) from twenty to 
forty shillings a-week. So difficult is it to meet with an adequate 
number of asylums of this kind, that many well-educated and re- 
spectable insane persons are placed by their relations or friends in 
the pauper asylums, necessary pecuniary arrangements being made 
with the guardians of their respective parishes. This practice is by 
no means infrequent; but we believe it to be contrary both to the 
spirit and the letter of the law. 

A large number of annual reports issued by the visiting jus- 
tices of county asylums now lies before us. From them it is both 
interesting and instructive to note the difference in tone which the 
magistrates themselves and their officers assume towards the Board, 
which exercises over them a defined legal supervision. In some 
there is an absence of all independence and self-confidence; these 
desirable qualifications being supplanted by an obsequiousness and 
undue deference which would almost seem to transfer the power with 
which the county has invested the committee to the authorities in 
Whitehall-place. The recommendations of the commissioners be- 
come instructions ; the greatest prominence is given to their official 
entry; and it is intimated that their suggestions (without any re- 
ference to the reasonableness of the same) shall be carried into 
immediate effect. In other reports it is at once apparent that obse- 
quiousness is not the magisterial weakness ; the committee and the 
commissioners are by no means d’accord in reference to the man- 
agement of the institution in question; and the former respectfully 
but firmly decline to incur expenses which they deem to be unneces- 
sary, or accept recommendations which they regard as utterly un- 
called for. Some few years ago, when it was proposed by the 
magistrates of a certain county to enlarge its asylum, the commis- 
sioners refused to indorse the plans submitted to them by the visit- 
ing justices, recommending plans of their own, which involved the 
erection of a new and separate building. The justices were per- 
sistent, and successfully appealed to the home secretary against 
being forced into what they looked upon as a great extravagance. 
We mention this to show that the commissioners are not infallible ; 
that there lies a power of appeal against them in extreme cases, 
involving the expenditure of county moneys; and that not infre- 
quently they urge upon committees wasteful outlays, which are not 
to be justified, and deserve in every sense to be resisted. 

It is obvious that in the case of private asylums the lunacy 
board has a power which it does not possess in that of public 
ones, by refusing to grant a license to the proprietors upon the 
plea of structural defect, or insufficient accommodation. Thus an 
institution in which an individual has embarked much property is 
threatened with dissolution, if its owner protests against an addi- 
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tional outlay of some hundreds of pounds to meet the wishes of 
an amateur architect, but a veritable and imperious commissioner ; 
so that it has now become a precarious and unsatisfactory invest- 
ment for a physician or non-professional person to embark his 
money in a lunatic asylum. There are private establishments of 
this kind in the neighbourhood of London and elsewhere, which 
for two or three generations have been the cumulative and realised 
capital of the proprietors. The father, say, of a present holder 
staked his fortune in founding an asylum, which has enjoyed the 
reputation of being conducted with excellence, humanity, and libe- 
rality. Having done this, he educates his son for the specialty, 
in order that he may have a trustee and guardian interested in 
maintaining and perpetuating the family investment. The present 
proprietor is under obligations to pursue the same course, in order 
’ to preserve in its integrity the capital embarked by his predecessor 
and himself. Is such an arrangement as this to be termed a 
‘* farming’’ of lunatics, and is the ‘‘ farmer” to be held up by 
penny scribblers—as is sometimes done—as making a profit out 
of the miseries of his fellow-creatures? Of course it is not pre- 
tended for a moment that an institution of this sort has any claim 
to license and protection, which does not keep pace with the age 
and meet all the requirements of an improved treatment; but some 
consideration is due to vested rights and property. It is unrea- 
sonable that structural changes and alterations involving consider- 
able outlay should be pressed too heavily upon a proprietor who 
manifests an interest in, and strives hard to secure, the welfare of 
his patients. It is hard upon a man that he should have to throw 
away his money in bricks and mortar, when what is demanded of 
him is only obvious to a few individuals, against whom he has 
no appeal. For it is beyond a doubt that both in public and pri- 
vate asylums it has become a habit with the commissioners in 
lunacy to recommend changes and suggest alterations simply be- 
cause they think it would never do to admit tacitly, by finding 
no room for improvement, that their surveillance was not needed, 
that their official supervision was quite unnecessary. We are not 
speaking only of structural changes, but of little details of ad- 
ministration, of the working of which they can have no real know- 
ledge, and of matters which it seems almost too laughable to drag 
into discussion. Some of the reports which we have read are 
highly suggestive of puerilities. How very instructive and amus- 
ing to bring under the notice of the lord chancellor the number 
of pieces of foul linen washed per week in a particular asylum, or 
the number of ticken dresses worn by dirty and destructive patients! 
Tt seems to us, indeed, that the commissioners have a peculiar 
satisfaction in regarding these garments as an eyesore, and their 
number as the measure of a superintendent's efficiency. If they ask 
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the question, ‘‘ Why are these ticken frocks in use?” they are 
not content with the answer, ‘‘ Because the patients wearing them 
destroy their ordinary clothing ;’’ for they have at once a reply, to 
the effect that it is better for the ordinary clothing to be destroyed 
and renewed than that ticken dresses, save in rare and exceptional 
cases, should be resorted to. The same may be said of the strong 
rugs which are employed at night with patients of this class, in- 
stead of blankets and sheets. In effect, the commissioners say, 
‘¢‘ Let the mattresses be picked to pieces, and the sheets and blan- 
kets be torn: renew them as often as this happens.’”’ Thus a 
direct extravagance is encouraged, which falls heavily on the rate- 
payers, does no good to the patients, and whose only merit is that 
it affords encouragement to a particular branch of manufacturing 
industry. 

But surely this cannot be justifiable. Do we give a madman 
a knife in order that he may have a useful weapon for assault 
either upon his neighbour or himself? Do we give him a neck- 
handkerchief when he has two or three times attempted to strangle 
himself? Do we leave him to bathe by himself when he has tried 
to commit suicide by drowning? And why should we give him 
clothing which we know he will destroy, simply because the de- 
struction involves no injury but to the clothes themselves? Is 
it not known to every one who has ever read anything of, or at 
all familiarised himself with, insane life, what a pleasure some 
patients take in destructiveness, and what a large element of vice 
enters into the characters of many insane persons? Is it not a 
fact that numberless destructive lunatics are wilfully destructive, 
boasting of their achievements, and threatening to accomplish more 
in revenge for the supposed injustice of their detention? Is it 
right upon any principle to encourage this destructiveness? And 
is it not to encourage it to renew the supply of articles as fast as 
they are torn ? 

Only a few years ago—as we gather from one of the reports 
before us—the superintendent of a large asylum proposed that 
in cases of persistent destructiveness the difficulties should be met 
by placing the patient, without any clothing, in a padded chamber 
heated by a special apparatus. He argued—with a fair show of 
reason, a8 it seems to us—that in some cases there existed hyper- 
westhesia of skin, which rendered clothing of all kinds extremely irrit- 
able; that in others clothing was destroyed in a spirit of wanton 
and revengeful mischief ; in others, again, the patients were so lost 
and demented that they were utterly unconscious of what they did. 
In each of these three classes he avowed his belief that the com- 
fort and wellbeing of the patients would be best promoted by an 
atmosphere sufficiently elevated in temperature to insure an enjoy- 
ment such as is felt by one entering a conservatory devoted to the 
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cultivation of tropical plants, or the first chamber of a graduated 
Turkish bath, and yet sufficiently low to avoid an undue accelera- 
tion of the circulatory system. This delicious atmosphere would 
constitute clothing which could not irritate and could not be torn ; 
soft and impalpable surroundings, from which there was no escape, 
would take the place of stiff canvas rugs and dresses; and the 
most complete acclimatisation possible would be accomplished for 
those who, purposely or unconsciously, made for themselves winter 
under the mighty pressure of disease. 

But no: the startling fact of sanctioned nudity was not to be 
got over, though the fact of self-created nudity, without official sanc- 
tion, was not to be escaped from. It is obvious how a subject 
of this kind was susceptible of misrepresentation. There was no 
lack of it here. It was not canvassed and discussed with that im- 
partiality to which every question honestly propounded is entitled. 
An experimental trial was not permitted; the matter was strangled 
in its birth by the commissioners. No terms were too strong, in 
some quarters, by which to characterise this innovation upon the 
accepted treatment of the day. It was a return to barbarism, and 
that from which the wise and good Dr. Conolly had rescued us. 
Even the medical press, with one exception, took the matter up 
in a vituperative spirit, showing clearly, by the terms they made 
use of, that they did not, or would not, understand the real nature 
of the proposition before them. And yet—we have it on reliable 
authority —so convinced were the visiting justices of the asylum 
where this change was first proposed, that very much was to be 
said, both on the score of humanity and economy, in its favour, 
that they would have supported their superintendent, if they could 
have resisted public opinion and the commissioners. 

Surely there must be something essentially wrong in the con- 
stitution ofa board which can thus refuse to entertain a question 
of grave import ; something which does not augur well for the pre- 
sent or the future of lunacy; something which points to the fact, 
that the mind of the commissioners, while moving a very costly and 
elaborate machinery, is yet unable to cope satisfactorily with the press- 
ing needs of those human sufferers who are destined, with the spread 
of civilisation, to increase and multiply. 

The truth is, however, that the public have no right to expect 
much from the legal guardians of the insane, when (as Dr. Laycock 
of Edinburgh has recently stated*) the serious fact is contemplated, 
‘that their head—a peer of the realm—declared in his place in 
parliament, that to consider insanity to be a physical disease, as 
we all do, was ‘an evil habit,’ which ought to be corrected; and 
who contemptuously designated physicians like Dr. Conolly ‘ mad 

* The Objects and Organisation of the Medico-Psychological Association : the 


Anniversary Address. By T. Laycock, M.D. &c., President. 
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doctors.’”’ If this unscientific postulate is not enough to consti- 
tute absolute disqualification for the post held by the person who 
uttered it, we are at a loss to discover what can do so. Surely it 
is nearer the truth to say that, ‘‘to deal with mind apart from 
the consideration of the matter through the changes of which it 
is manifested, is truly no less vain and absurd than it would con- 
fessedly be to attempt to handle electricity and gravitation as forces 
apart from the changes in matter by which alone we know them.” 
Well indeed has it been remarked, that ‘‘a man who combines zeal 
for high objects with an incapacity for understanding them is one of 
the most dangerous members of society; and there is probably no 
class in all the world which stands in need of such severe, constant, 
and painful discipline.” 

We shall recur to this important subject, probably in our next 
issue, and then consider the causes and treatment of insanity gene- 
rally. 





OUR NICE SERVANT 
AB Bomestic Brama 


COMMUNICATED TO GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


My name is Houselamb—Mrs. Houselamb. I have been married 
more than fourteen years to Mr. Houselamb, who is a commission 
agent, with offices in a nasty smoky poky lane between Queen- 
street Cheapside, and Southwark Bridge. What can keep him at 
those offices until ten and eleven o’clock at night, and sometimes 
later, goodness only knows. There can’t be commissions, and 
agencies, and things to do, on the verge of midnight. But this 
communication is not made with the purpose of exposing Mr. H.’s 
goings-on, though shameful they are, as I know to my bitter bitter 
cost; and over and over again have I prayed on my bended knees 
for that wicked man to escape the punishment which I would inflict 
upon him, if I could. This may seem contradictory; but it isn’t. 
A true wife will always help to hang her husband; but then she’d 
begin to bellow for a knife, and cut him down before the drop fell. 
I was christened Caroline, after the outraged and long-suffering 
Consort of that dreadfully hard-hearted Sovereign whose statue on 
horseback is to be seen in Trafalgar-square. I'd have Trafalgar- 
squared him! Ofcourse I was born many many years after the 
lamented decease of the ill-wsed Daughter of Brunswick’s Royal 
Line; but my mamma, who had been a member of the ‘‘ West 
Brompton Undaunted Married Ladies’ Association,” in 1820, and 
had formed part of one of the deputations which waited on the 
Suffering Angel at Brandenburg House, preserved the image of her 
Sweet Princess—in a hat and feathers—enshrined in her heart of 
hearts; and when Providence blessed her with a pledge of affection, 
after her union, with Mr. Jukes (occupying a very high position in- 
deed in the tallow-trade), she insisted that the name bestowed on 
me at the baptismal font should be that of England’s Martyred 
Queen. My mamma’s own name being Wilhelmina, that was ap- 
pended to Caroline. But what absurd caprice could have tempted 
Mr. H. to call me, as he does to this day, by the vulgar and sense- 
less nickname of ‘‘ Bobby,” I could never find out, and I suppose 
never shall. Perhaps my lord had a ‘“‘ Bobby’? among the disso- 
lute companions of his ill-spent youth. Not at all unlikely; for I 
remember a friend of my papa’s, who used to supply the oil for the 
lamps at the Theatre Royal Drury-lane, before gas was used, men- 
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tioning a depraved creature, a Miss Jibboom, who played sailor’s 
parts and danced hornpipes—the hussy !—in male attire, and who 
was known among her abandoned associates as ‘‘ Curly Jacky.” 
Let him go to his ‘‘ Bobbies’’ and his ‘‘ Jackies,” and many more 
no doubt, if the truth was only known. 

All things considered, there is, however, sunshine, as there are 
clouds and tempests, in this transitory pilgrimage, as dear good 
Mr. Pottlebody, of Zephaniah Chapel, said last Sunday evening. 
It isn’t such a bad thing, after all, to be the wife of a commission 
agent in a good way of business. French and fancy goods are the 
articles in which Mr. H. is principally concerned ; and I must even 
own that for many years my lord and master has kept me tolerably 
well supplied with such trifling matters as gloves, fans, ribbons, 
scent, pocket-handkerchiefs, toilet-vinegar, artificial flowers, and 
the like. They don’t cost him much, I daresay; but, cheap or 
dear, I have only to ask and have; and less I am sure he cannot 
do for me, seeing how I have toiled and slaved, and worked my 
Fingers to the bone, to bring up a large family in respectability; and 
blessed is the man that hath his quiver full of them, as the excel- 
lent Mr. Pottlebody has reminded us over and over again ;—and 
though Mr. P. is rather of a peculiar way of thinking, and always 
recommends me to read Huntingdon’s Bank of Faith, and that 
pure good soul’s Will (he married a Lord Mayor’s widow; but she 
led him, I have heard, a sad life). I must admit that now and 
then, when Mr. H. has had a holiday, he has taken me to Paris— 
a delightful but sadly dissipated place—and through his corre- 
spondents there has bought me many a new bonnet and many a 


‘ sweet bit of lace (though little they cost him, I daresay). As for 


that hideous painted old hag of a Madame Eulalie, in a street they 
call the Chaussée d’Antin, who, he assured me, was the court mil- 
liner and dressmaker, and who made me that lovely blue ribbed- 
silk dress—it stood alone, my dear, and after two years’ wear dyed 
a beautiful black—I am convinced that the dress never cost him 
a farthing, and that there was more between him and that deceitful 
old Frenchwoman than met the eye. What did they always want 
to be talking for in a foreign language? I was born and bred an 
Englishwoman, I thank goodness, and am not ashamed (and never 
shall be, I hope) of my mother tongue. If all had been right, Mr. 
H. would have spoken out like a man; but no, that’s not his way. 
Deception, deception, deception—that is what I have been accus- 
tomed to for the best years of my life; and well may Mr. Pottlebody 
ask what more can be expected from the children of vanity and the 
eountry people of that ambitious monster, Bonaparte! Not but 
what I learnt French too—and from the very best masters that 
money could command—at Mrs. Rambo’s seminary (a perfect lady) 
in Camberwell-green ; but it was Frénch of the good old school, 
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and no monkeyfied jabbering that you can’t understand a word of, 
and that means no good, I’ll be bound. 

But I don’t mean this communication to be a narrative of what 
I have to say about Mr. H., and of his often shocking conduct ; 
stopping out till all hours of the night, and carrying on as no 
respectable father of a family would do; cigars and oysters and 
other wickednesses, and half-price to the theaires, if you please. 
Well may Mr. Pottlebody call them snares and pits, and the 
Tempter’s own playground ; and if I did go more than once to the 
theatre in Paris, it was to oblige Mr. H. and his French correspon- 
dent, Monsieur Bonasse, with whom he did a large business every 
year. A charming man, and one who knew how to treat a lady, 
but stout. No, no (I didn’t tell Mr. Pottlebody about going to 
the play in Paris), let bygones be bygones; and malice I never bore 
and never will;* but the trampled worm may turn and rend you; 
and sharper than a serpent’s tail is an unthankful husband. 

What I wanted to speak about related to my servants. Ah! 
I begin to feel all-overish like at the bare mention of the minxes ; 
but I daresay every mistress of a family who reads this could re- 
late, if she chose, quite as sad a tale as I could about these pests 
and trials. I won’t say what J feel, then, about servants ; I won’t 
ask where they expect to go; I won’t hint at what I think ought 
to be done to them. I shouldn’t like to put any servant of mine on 
bread and water, or to confine her in a dark cell; and I’m sure, 
though, there’s many a servant that richly merits to be served as 
the garrotters are served in Newgate, and perhaps it would do them 
a world of good. I never lifted my hand against any servant of 
mine, however aggravating she might be, when there’s that Mouldy- 
mugg in the Crescent has been summoned over and over again 
before the magistrates for her barbarous treatment of her girls, 
knocking them about the head with dustpans and black-lead brushes, 
and feeding them on scraps that I wouldn’t give to a dog. 

We live in Magdala-gardens, North Camdenia, now, and Mr. 
Houselamb built Theodorus-villa himself on his own freehold, and 
a terrible amount of money he says the house and land cost him ;. 
but that’s neither here nor there. When we were first married, 
and Mr. H. was but in a small way—being but a clerk, indeed, at 
two-pounds-ten a-week, at Messrs. Bundy Brothers and Strung, 
Manchester warehousemen, Milk-street, Cheapside—we had a little 
bit of a six-roomed place at Hammersmith, not far from the turn- 
pike. It was my mamma who furnished the house for us, down to 
the very saucepans and crockery-ware ; for not a stick had Mr. H. 


* I hope my good friend, Mr. Arthur Sketchley, will not think that Mrs. House- 
lamb has knowingly imitated the phraseology of his admirable Mrs. Brown. I 
never knew a woman who didn’t talk like Mrs. Brown when her temper was up ; and 
Mrs. H. has evidently much to protest against. G. A. 8. 
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of his own, and not so much as a second pair of boots to his feet, 
and his socks and handkerchiefs disgraceful. Now my lord must 
go about in a black-velvet coat—and what he gave for it would 
nearly have bought me a black-velveteen dress, of course not in- 
cluding the trimmings ; but they’re a mere nothing unless you have 
Maltese lace, which is very sweet—and he must have orange- 
coloured socks, stuck all over with lions and unicorns in crimson ; 
and if the socks are poisonous, as the gentlemen in the newspapers 
say (though they do tell sad fibs sometimes), I’m sure he’s only got 
his own ridiculous vanity (scarves too, with breast-pins as big as 
cheese-plates) to blame, if he does catch diphtheria and cholera 
from the nasty strychnine and prussic-acid they put into the dye. 

Well, to tell truth, during the first two or three years of our 
married life we were not very well off; though I scorn the base 
falsehoods circulated by Mrs. Mouldymugg (with her jackanapes 
husband, a rubbishing clerk in the Custom House, at a hundred- 
and-thirty pounds a-year), that we had the brokers in twice in nine 
months, and were obliged to borrow twenty-five pounds from the 
United Brigands’ Loan, Discount, Benefit, and General Divestment 
Society. No, no; we were poor, but honest. We never took a set 
of plated cruets and fishknives under our shawl—which we were 
always so grand about, and called silver—to a pawnbroker’s at 
Chiswick, which the man refused, not taking in electro. We never 
were insulted by a baker, who told us that, small a matter as was 
four-two-six, he had a family to keep, and rent and taxes to pay; 
consequently would send no more bread till settled. We were never 
put in the County-court by a tallyman, and saw our own husband 
threatened with a gaol, because, if you please, Madam must go 
gallivanting about in a green glacé silk, having spent the money 
Mr. M. had given her to pay the grocer and buy a purple merino. 
I mention no names, but all Hammersmith rung with the shameless 
doings of that woman. 

We keep three servants now, and could keep a man-servant 
too, if we chose; but a dozen years ago I am not ashamed to say 
. that we kept but one. And she was generally such a one! When 
we first went into housekeeping, my mamma, who resides at a 
fashionable watering-place in the eastern counties, sent us up a 
young woman, who came, I believe, from Lynn. She was a very 
religious young woman, having been brought up in Lady Gash- 
leymere’s training-school, and she knew nearly the whole of the 
Book of Numbers by heart. She used to shake the house too— 
which was but small—singing hymns in the evening; and I was 
really obliged to tell her after a time, that psalmody was really a 
thing I couldn’t allow. She was rather a pretty girl, though she 
breathed rather hard, and had an odd way of choking herself over 
her meals. Her principles, however, were of the very best, and she 
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strictly refused to cook anything for us on Sundays. I used to be 
obliged to go down in the kitchen and roast the joint with my own 
hands; for Mr. H. used to say, in the coarsest manner—his lan- 
guage is sometimes frightful—that Sunday was the only day he had 
to enjoy himself, and that he would have a hot dinner. While I 
was cooking, our pious servant used to be dressing for church. And 
to evening church she would go; but about ten o’clock one Sunday 
evening, hearing a noise in the kitchen, and thinking it might be 
cats or robbers, I went downstairs; and there was my lady, with 
her church-going bonnet and shawl on, having supper with a cor- 
poral in the 2d Life Guards. The wretch of a soldier had taken 
too much beer—our beer: we always kept a barrel of Romford, and 
Sarah Ann had got a duplicate key to it—and was perfectly tipsy. 

I pretty soon bundled Mr. Corporal out of the house, I can tell 
you ; and then I sat down in the kitchen, and said, ‘‘ Sarah Ann, is 
this your religion ?’’ Upon which the deceitful creature snapped her 
fingers in my face, and told me that in that we were nothing but a 
‘“‘catchpenny lot.” If I had done my duty, I should have turned 
that girl out, box and all, there and then; but I didn’t. I wrote 
to Mrs. Cawby, who was Lady Gashleymere’s housekeeper ; and her 
ladyship herself had the impudence to write me a letter, in which 
she said that she had hoped to have placed her young protégée in 
a family where the strictest, yet kindest, supervision would be exer- 
cised over her morals ; and that I was evidently unfit to exercise the 
sacred trust imposed on those to whom the rearing of the young 
and inexperienced was confided. She enclosed postage-stamps to 
pay Sarah Ann’s third-class parliamentary fare back to Norfolk ; and 
I heard afterwards that our religious servant had gone off with a 
desperate villain, who knocked down people in beershops, and ate 
pheasant’s eggs—no, I mean that he stole them—and was after- 
wards transported. 

We had another pretty servant after this—a slight, pale-faced 
thing, with carroty hair. It was not “golden auburn,” Mr. H. ; 
and my blood boils when I think of the way you used to look at 
that baggage, as you were cutting the cheese at dinner. You 
must wear goloshes, must you, in wet weather? and Miss “‘ Golden 
Auburn’’—her name was Fanny, but I always called her by her sur- 
name, Chump ; it took her pride down—must help my gentleman on 
and off with his goloshes morning and evening, and, of course, the 
goloshes never could be found; and pretty carryings-on there were 
in the hall. I didn’t lose my temper—I never do; but when this 
kind of thing had been going on about a fortnight, I said to my fine 
lady with the ‘‘ Golden Auburn” hair, ‘Out of my house you go! 
Here’s a month’s wages; pack up, and be off!” She went; and I 
promise you that I never had any more pretty servants. And when 
the door had closed upon this most designing puss, I turned to Mr. 
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H. quite calmly, and I said, ‘‘ Henry, I have been to you a loving, 
a faithful, an obedient, and a devoted wife. I have lavished on you 
all the treasures of woman’s tenderness and sympathy. Henry, I 
have borne all your insults, all your outrages, with angelic meek- 
ness ;”’ and with that I up with my open hand, and I caught him a 
box on the left ear, which, he afterwards admitted, made him see 
fireworks. We had a dreadful scene; and for more than a week 
he remained away, staying at a dreadful place called the Garrick’s 
Head, in Bow-street, where there was a porter up all night, and 
dissipated people ate potatoes like balls of flour, and steaks from 
a mahogany gridiron, I think it was; and a stout old gentleman, 
called Baron Nickleby, preached mock sermons about horse-racing.* 
But I fetched him home in a hansom-cab, and we lunched at the 
King’s Arms, Kensington; and I forgave him. Ah! woman is 
always forgiving something or somebody. 

I pass by briefly a great awkward gawk of a washerwoman’s 
niece we had. Her aunt told me that, if she didn’t behave herself, 
I was to give her a “ hiding,’’ which I never did; but I couldn’t so 
much as speak crossly to her, but the girl would ‘get behind a table 
or a washtub, and shake her fist at me, and scream out, ‘‘ I won’t 
be banged! You’re a-going to bang me; I know youare. I'll have 
the law on you. I’ve had three missises up already. O, you brutal 
case of cruelty to a servant!’’ I sent her back to her aunt, from 
whom I took away the washing ; and the wretch had the wickedness 
to say that I had served her good-for-nothing niece ‘‘ worse than a 
Rooshian.”” After this we had, perhaps, the ugliest young woman 
ever seen out of a waxwork show. She had but one eye, and the 
roots of her hair were about half an inch distant from her eyebrows. 
If she hadn’t a hump, she must have worn all her spare things 
packed under her gown over her left shoulder. With all this, and 
one leg which was certainly shorter than the other, and which made 
that sarcastic Mr. H. christen her ‘‘ Hoppy-kicky,” Jane Wedge was 
the most ridiculously-vain creature imaginable. There was nothing 
whatever against her character ; her morals were irreproachable. She 
told me candidly when I engaged her, that she had a young man, to 
whom she expected to be married, but that she only met him for half 
an hour in Monument-yard, City, between five and six on the first 
Thursday in every month. There was not much to complain of in 
her work ; but she was continually changing her young man, and as 
continually in some sort of trouble with her numerous sweethearts. 
One, who was an “‘ agricultural engineer,” whatever that may be, 
borrowed her silver watch and fourteen shillings, and went off to 
New Zealand, leaving a letter to say that drink had driven him to 

* Has Mrs. Houselamb only been married fourteen years? More than twenty 


would seem to have elapsed since the ‘ Lord Chief Baron” had his habitat in Bow- 
street, Ep. 
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it, but that love another he never could. Another came into a 
twenty-pound legacy—he was a butcher-boy—and turned haughty, 
saying that he couldn’t think of marrying anything under a cook in 
a nobleman’s family. A third, who was a policeman, got into 
trouble about swearing that a young gentleman named Lillywhite had 
assaulted him; whereas it afterwards turned out that it was he who 
had jumped on Mr, Lillywhite, broken three of his ribs, and knocked 
out all his upper-teeth. Jane Wedge was in love, too, with the 
baker, who, she said, treated her shamefully ; and one fourteenth of 
February the postman brought her eight valentines, and quarrelled 
with her in consequence in the passage, saying that, but for his re- 
spect for Sir Rowland Hill, he’d chuck the whole lot of them into 
the sewer. I felt that this kind of thing could not go on any longer, 
and when her time was up, I told Jane Wedge that we must part. 
She took it very calmly, but told me, in a manner that made my 
blood freeze, that I should hear no more of her. ‘‘ You needn’t 
trouble yourself to give me no character,” she went on; ‘‘I don’t 
want none. I shall dround myself, Mrs. H., and at the baker’s 
door does my death lie.” I was quite frightened when she went 
away that she would execute her threat; but it subsequently ap- 
peared that on her way to Hammersmith suspension-bridge she met 
the baker, who became penitent, and, putting down his basket, went 
off at once to have the banns published. He is in business for 
himself now ; and I often pass the shop, where Jane sits among the 
cottage-loaves and the bags of flour. She is generally reading a 
romance in penny numbers, and looks as if she had been crying. 
We had had so much trouble with servants we had engaged 
from their last places, or had had recommended to us by the trades- 
people, that, after a very hard struggle with myself, I made up my 
mind to take one out of the workhouse. It was not a genteel 
thing to do, I know; but several most respectable ladies of my 
acquaintance had obtained domestics by application to the parish 
authorities, and, as my most intimate friend Mrs. Woodenwidgeon 
observed, going to the workhouse for a servant was just like buy- 
ing a ticket in a lottery, and you might draw a prize. Thesother 
channels of procuring them seemed to be made-up of nothing but 
blanks. However, I thought I might as well take the plunge, 
and dip into the lucky-bag—it was scarcely possible to get a 
worse bargain than I had had before; so away I went to the work- 
house, and saw the head matron, a tall gaunt woman in a black- 
straw bonnet with the strings hanging loose, and a pepper-and-salt 
dress made tight round her neck, and bracelets of shiny steel like 
handcuffs, and a black-leather belt with a brass buckle round her 
waist ; and who altogether, as she stood with her feet planted wide - 
apart and her hands on her hips, and asked what she could de for 
me that fine morning, looked so very much like a commanding- 
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officer, that I thought it the greatest pity in the world that she’d 
forgotten to put on a pair of Oxford-mixture pantaloons with a red 
stripe down the seams. J! told her I wanted a servant; and she 
took me to a long whitewashed ward, where some eighteen or twenty 
girls and women were very soon mustered in a row to be inspected. 

‘¢ They’re a bad lot,” said the matron, turning round to me as 
she went up the stone-staircase in advance—‘ A bad lot, root and 
branch. I know ’em; I’m used to’em. Ten years in the Hants 
County Lunatic Asylum, five years at the Tothill-fields Bridewell, 
three years at Millbank, and four years here next July. They don’t 
get over me; I’m up to ’em.—Now, you Judith McManus, what 
are you loitering about the landing for, when you ought to be in the 
laundry ?—Irish,”’ she continued, looking back at me as we entered 
the ward, ‘‘ Irish, amd says she’s from Stepney.” 

There were a good many Irish among the girls and women I 
inspected. Some smiled fawningly as I stopped to look or speak 
to them; others scowled upon me when I passed them, as though 
they would have liked to knock me down. There were London-bred 
girls with faces as pallid as muffins, and girls who had been born 
and bred in the workhouse, and who seemed remarkable for nothing 
but being stupid and sulky, and scratching their heads under their 
mob-caps when they were spoken to. They looked such a very un- 
promising gathering, that I was turning away disappointed, when 
my eye lighted on a fresh, ruddy, dark-eyed, black-haired wo- 
man of about two-and-twenty. She stood at the bottom of the 
row, and, her arms folded, looked at me very fixedly. I drew the 
matron on one side, and asked her whether this dark strong-looking 
woman was at liberty. She told me yes. I mentioned my terms, 
Eight Pounds a-year, and all fownd—worth twelve or thirteen at 
the least. That would about suit, the matron said. 

‘* Ts she strictly honest ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Well,” replied the commanding-officer, looking at the strong 
woman, and rattling a bunch of keys, “ that’s hard to tell. They’ve 
no chance here of thieving. It’s no use stealing whitewash, or soap- 
suds,;*or birch-brooms, or flannel-rags ; and there’s nothing else left 
for ’em to steal. I know she’s kept strictly honest, and that we’ve 
had nothing to say about her while she’s been here.” 

I was obliged to be satisfied with this and a not very detailed 
statement that she had come on the parish from some country 
place, and that the law gentlemen couldn’t exactly agree as to 
her settlement ; but there was something about the woman that 
made me—TI scarcely know why—anxious to have her as my ser- 
vant. The matron went to her, and terms were settled; and as 
she dropped a curtsey—rather a haughty one, as I thought—on 
my telling her that she could come away with me at once, the 
commanding-officer curtly remarked to her : 
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** Now you've got a good place, and if I was you, I should keep 
it. You'll have meat every day and a warm bed; and that’s more 
than you'll get if you come back. You know what owr refractory 
ward’s like. Get along with you, and behave yourself; and if you 
take what doesn’t belong to you in your situation, you'll get eighteen 
months at the sessions. Mind that! Eighteen months’ hard !”’ 

The tall strong woman came away with me as she was directed ; 
but as she turned to come downstairs she gave the commanding- 
officer one look from her great black eyes with the bushy brows. 
It was such a look, that for a moment I was frightened, and almost 
felt sorry I had engaged her. But it was too late to go back from 
my bargain now. 

I had no cause to repent of it. That insulting Mr. H., who 
is always full of his nonsense, asked me, to be sure, if I had been 
to the Wellington Barracks for a ‘‘ slavey,”’ and christened my tall 
servant the ‘‘ Grenadier ;’’ but she turned-out to be so very ex- 
cellent a domestic, that he very soon left-off cutting his impertinent 
jokes at her expense. She was, in truth, one of the most admirable 
maids-of-all-work I ever knew. But she couldn’t cook a bit—no, 
not so much as boil a potato; and knew no more about broiling a 
mutton-chop than the babe unborn. ‘‘ When I cooks wittles,’”’ she 
said to me once in a deep voice, it was almost as gruff as a man’s, 
—‘‘T takes a lot of meat and a lot of inguns and stuff, and chucks 
“em into a pot, and lets ’em bile; and I sticks in a fork and brings 
out the scran, and lets the fellers have it. That’s my notion of 
wittles.”” But though she could not cook, she would carry about 
any number of plates and dishes, and wash them up afterwards 
with an amount of energy that was almost furious. She had 


‘a mania for washing and scrubbing; and after she had done the 


steps, and the oilcloth in the passage, and the kitchen-floor, and 
all the bedrooms, she would come to me and say, ‘‘ Ain’t you 
got no small things I could wring-out for you? for my arms feel 
stiff-like ; and a turn at the tub would do me good.’’ And not only 
small but great articles of linen she would stand washing and wring- 
ing and banging at for hours. She was a very spare eatér; and 
what she did eat was in a very uncomfortable way; for she seemed 
to prefer getting a lump of bread and a lump of meat on her knee, 
and cutting at them with a pocket-knife, and then seizing hold of 
a jug—she drank nothing but water—and taking a long deep pull 
at it. In her person she was the picture of cleanliness and neat- 
ness. She never spoke unless she was spoken to, and then she had 
but a few words to say. She was exceedingly respectful to. myself 
and Mr. H. I never entertained the slightest doubts of her morals; 
and altogether she kept our house so tidy, got up so early in the 
morning,—she never asked for a holiday,—and behaved herself 
so perfectly as a thoroughly responsible person, with no nonsense 
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about her, that among all our friends and neighbours she got the 
name of ‘‘ that Nice Servant of the Houselambs.” 

Her name was Ellen Catt. If there was one thing about which 
we could possibly find fault, it was what I may call her excessive 
honesty. She once seized the butcher by the throat at the top of 
the area-steps, and nearly shook the life out of him, because he 
brought a shoulder of mutton which was three ounces and a quarter 
under weight. I used to hear her continually scolding the green- 
grocer and the baker for mistakes in their accounts; and she told 
our coal-merchant’s man roundly that he had ‘‘ smugged”’ a sack out 
of the last ton he brought us. ‘‘If you do it ag’in,” she said to 
him, shaking her very broad fist, ‘‘I’ll limb you; don’t you make 
no mistake about it.” And she certainly looked strong enough 
to ‘‘ limb” the very strongest coalheaver that ever came from the 
Fox-under-the-hill. The care she took of our interest was of course 
a very nice thing out of doors; but she carried her honesty to 
rather an unpleasant extent at home. Once I ventured to remark 
that a mistake had been made in the change for half a sovereign 
she had brought me when I sent her to Mr. Yardley’s, just by the 
corner of the Grove, for three yards and a half of black glazed calico 
for lining. What did she do but fling all the loose silver and 
coppers on the carpet, and scream out in a rage, ‘‘ Send for the 
bobbies, and give me in charge! Give me a month, missis; give 
me a month! I'd go up to the Old Bailey and give myself in 
charge, and willin’ I am to be lagged for life, if I’ve shove one 
farden of you.” It subsequently turned out that the change was 
perfectly correct, and of course I begged her pardon. But I couldn’t 
so much as mislay my thimble, or think that somebody had been 
taking a slice from the cold mutton, without her raising a fearful’ 
disturbance. She would almost foam at the mouth. ‘‘ Search my 
boxes,” she would cry, ‘‘search ’°em! Have the detectives in. 
Send for the female searcher. Search me to my skin.” This was 
her violent language. 

It happened, when she had been with 1 us about seven months— 
we never kept a servant so long before—that Mr. H. being away in 
Paris on business, I went visiting a good deal, always leaving Our 
Nice Servant, in whom I had the most implicit trust and confidence, 
at home. It was one Sunday, and I was dining with the Grigsbys 
(Mrs. G. is a charming woman, but nothing to look at, and has an 
absurd idea that she can write poetry). It was just as I was sit- 
ting down to dinner that I discovered—I had rather hurried myself 
in dressing that morning—that I had left my gold watch and chain 
on my toilet-table at home. They were very handsome trinkets, 
and had been presented to me, not a fortnight before, by Mr. H., 
who was then just beginning to get on in the world. I felt rather 
nervous at this discovery, and told the Grigsbys of it; adding, how- 
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ever, that I ought not to trouble my mind about it, seeing that we 
had such a very Nice Servant. Mrs. Grigsby, who was always 
full of her poetry and nonsense, began to lisp out something about 
having ‘‘ faith in one another ;’’ but Mr. G., a thorough man of 
business, shook his head, and asked me where Our Nice Servant 
came from. I said the workhouse. He shook his head again, and 
remarked that paupers were a very bad lot. I remembered the 
words of the matron to a similar effect; but still I shrank from 
doubting the honesty of Ellen Catt. 

Things passed off, but I was very nervous all the afternoon, and 
got away as early after tea as I could without seeming rude. The 
Grigsbys lived at Peckham, and from there, you know, what with 
one omnibus and another—and on Sunday evenings they are dread- 
ful—it takes a long time to get to Hammersmith. It was half- 
past nine o’clock when I reached home. I let myself in with my 
latch-key—it had once been Mr. H.’s, but I had taken it away 
from him, and never let him have it again, after that shocking affair 
of his deserting his house and home for the Garrick’s Head. Pass- 
ing softly into the hall, I heard the voice of somebody in the 
kitchen singing. The voice was so deep that at first it sounded 
like a man’s, and my mind at once jumped at the suspicion of fol- 
lowers ; but on listening a little longer I was convinced that the 
singer was Our Nice Servant. It was Sunday evening; but, O 
dear me! it was no hymn that Ellen Catt was singing. So far as 
I can recollect, the words of her frightful song ran thus: 


‘* My flash man’s in quod, 
And I’m the woman that’s willin’ ; 
So I’d muzzle a bloke to-night, 
And draw him of every shillin’.”’ 


Chorus (she sang this almost in a yell), 


‘** Tooral, looral, loo! 
What are wealth’s possessions ? 
Bless the cove we love, 
And blow the Middlesex Sessions !" 


I crept down stairs more dead than alive, entered the kitchen, 
and this was the sight I saw. The candle was guttering down into 
the socket, and in front of the fire, with her feet on the fender, sat 
Our Nice Servant. There was a pewter-pot containing something on 
the table, also a black bottle ; and—I shudder as I write the words 
—when Our Nice Servant had finished a verse of her song, she took 
a short black pipe off the table, and began to puff at it. 

** Ellen Catt !’’ I began reproachfully. 

** Ellen Catt!” she repeated, with a long bitter laugh. ‘‘ Don’t 
you Ellen Catt me, missis; I’m Tiger Bet—ask in Blue-Anchor 
Fields if I ain’t. I’ve broke out, Ihave. Sit you down there, and 
I'll make your flesh creep.” 
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The wretched woman was evidently tipsy, but she made no 
violent gestures, merely swaying her head from side to side, and 
now and then slapping her hands on one or the other of her knees. 
I thought I might get her to bed quietly if I humoured her a little; 
so I sat down in a chair by the fire, and asked her if she was ill. 

‘‘ Til,” she replied, ‘‘ I’m jolly well, Iam. I’m all there, missis. 
I went to the Load of Hay this evening, and I met some pals, and 
they had me to rights. And I topped off with a Deep Thinker. 
Do you know what a Deep Thinker is ?”’ 

I confessed, feeling quite sick at heart, that I did not. 

**Q, you young Innocence !’’ went on Our Nice Servant. ‘‘ Rum 
and old ale, and a red-hot poker in it—that’s a Deep Thinker. 
You poor young woman, you don’t know nothing. You're a babby! 
Do you know who I am—what I am ?” 

‘¢ N-n-no, Ellen,’”’ I murmured. 

‘*T’m Bad,” she continued—‘‘as Bad as Bad can be. They 
don’t make ’em wus than me. I gammoned the workhouse coves. 
I was put in there as a stall, and to be kep out of the way, that I 
shouldn’t go up and give hevidence against Jem.”’ 

My flesh really crept at these dreadful words. 

** He o’ny got three months on the stepper,’’ she went on; 
‘** and now he’s out, and says he’ll do me a mischief. That’s what 
upset me. That’s why I broke out. That’s why I’ve had a Deep 
Thinker.” 

I thought very deeply myself that she must have had a good 
many Deep Thinkers that evening, for she was quite intoxicated. 

** Now, look you here!’ she said, suddenly turning her face 
towards mine ; ‘‘ you ain’t lost nothin’ since I’ve been here.”’ 

**T certainly have not, Ellen,” I replied, drawing away my face, 
however, in some terror. 

** Right you are!’ she returned, giving one knee a sounding 
slap ; ‘‘and you won’t lose nothin’ by me while I’m here, which 
won’t be long. Don’t be frightened, you chickabiddy. J won’t do 
you no harm. I might a-done it over and over agin if I’d liked. 
Over and over agin has the kiddies been at me for to leave a win- 
der open, or a door unfastened, for to crack this crib.”’ 

My blood ran cold ; for, somehow, I had an idea that ‘‘ cracking 
a crib” meant housebreaking. 

‘** But I wouldn’t,” Our Nice Servant pursued; ‘‘I wouldn’t 
—no, not for the Bank of England. You stick by me, and I'll 
stick by you. But it’s time the gaff was blown. Don’t you go 
getting such another bad bargain as me. Look here, you hinno- 
cent !” 

As she spoke she rapidly untwisted her back-hair, flung off her 
cap, bent. down her head, and showed me, at the back of her scalp, 
a great deep white furrow. 
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‘*A black cook did that,’ she said, ‘“ with a chopper. Id 
aggerwated him in consequence of his wool. He was from New 
Orleans, and the judge he gave him seven years’ penal. Look 
here,” she resumed, baring her throat, and showing a long livid 
mark low down on her breast ; ‘‘ that was my Tom. He’s broke 
three of my ribs too. He’s broke my jaw. I ain’t got a sound 
tooth in my head. Look here,” and she bared her right arm to 
the shoulder, and showed it me, all covered with scars. ‘‘ That’s 
foreign sailors with their knives. Look here—’”’ 

How far she might have continued with the exhibition of her 
wounds I don’t know; but at this point she fell forward into the 
fender insensible. 

There was nothing the matter with her but too many Deep 
Thinkers. I put her to bed as well as I could, and sat by her side 
all night trembling. She slept very soundly; and about seven 
o’clock in the morning, and in a very quiet and respectful tone, 
begged me to go downstairs and get some rest myself. She added, 
that I had been a very kind mistress to her; but that she knew she 
had misbehaved herself, and that she must go. 

This strange woman exercised so strong a fascination over me 
that I was debating in my mind whether it wouldn’t be as well to 
look over that scene in the kitchen, and allow her to resume her 
duties as Our Nice Servant ; when, about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, she came to me. 

‘* There’s a cab at the door,’’ she said, ‘‘ and my traps is in it. 
Give me my wages, and let me step it. What’s bred in the bone 
ll come out in the flesh, and I was bred to willany. If I was to 
stop, I should have a Deep Thinker too many some night, and rob 
and murder the whole bilin’ of you. I ain’t got nothin’ to say agin 
you ; but a happy home’s not my line, and I’m goin’ for to Take my 
Hook.” 

She took her hook ; that is to say, she went away in the cab 
with her trunk ; and from that day to this I never saw any more of 
her. But of all the servants I have since had—nursemaids at 
sixteen, and cooks at two-and-twenty pounds a-year—I have never 
found one who, for industry, neatness, willingness, honesty, and 
fidelity, could compare with Our Nice Servant. 





JACK LAYFORD’S FRIEND 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF HOW HE LAID THE GHOST 


B Christmas Story 


CuHapter [. 


‘‘ I’m afraid you'll have but a dull time of it, old fellow; it isn’t too 
late to write, and say we find we can’t manage it, even now; not 
but that the poor old guv would be awfully cut up, and the girls too, 
for that matter.” 

‘** T wouldn’t disappoint them for the world,” broke in the indi- 
Vidual addressed; ‘‘ so that’s settled. As for being slow, or anything 
of that sort, it’s never slow with plenty of girls in the house.” 

‘©Q, there’s plenty of ’em, if that’s all,” rejoined the first 
speaker; and his tone, to one who did not know him as his friend 
did, might perhaps have sounded just a trifle unappreciative of the 
blessing ; ‘‘ but when it’s a fellow’s sisters, you know—” 

‘* Yes, but then you see, my dear Jack, in my case it’s another 
fellow’s sisters. So, come, pack up your traps; and then hurrah 
for the governor and the girls !” 

Jack, thus adjured, said no more. The hint that even now, at 
the eleventh hour, there was yet time to reconsider their plans, had 
been thrown out, truth to tell, and his friend knew, in no anxiety 
of Jack’s for himself. Indeed it is to be more than doubted if the 
disappointment of either the ‘‘ governor” or the girls would have 
greatly exceeded Jack’s own, had his suggestion of giving up the 
projected home-visit been differently received. So that was settled. 
An hour or so later, and the December fog was stealing down on 
the dingy London streets and over its murky river; but Jack Lay- 
ford and his friend were leaving it all—river, streets, and fog—fast 
behind them, as, tearing, puffing, snorting, they sped on their iron 
road eastward. 

‘* Only a couple of years,” Jack is saying from his snug corner 
of the first-class G. E. railway carriage that they have contrived 
to secure all to themselves,—‘‘ only a couple of years! I can 
scarcely believe it; and to think that we might never have known 
each other at all, Phil, if it hadn’t been for that jolly old umbrella 
of mine !” 

And Jack spoke truth; but for the said umbrella the two friends 
might never have been even acquaintances. East and west, just so 
far apart, had their courses lain. East, Jack Layford ; west, Philip 
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Carlyon. So far west indeed the latter, that he could not well have 
made it farther; unless, that is, he had quitted terra firma altoge- 
ther and taken to the sea. East and west through school-days and 
college-days. Then had come the world (which was London) and 
Jack Layford’s umbrella (on Phil Carlyon’s toes); and east and west 
had met at last, to be east and west no longer. 

Jack loved to go over the story of that first meeting; how, seated 
side by side in the pit of the Haymarket one raw November evening, 
strangers both in the great city, they had stolen shy glances at one 
another, it might be, but nothing more; until the row at the end, 
‘* when I brought that umbrella of mine down on your ‘ patents,’ 
Phil, and you swore; and then there was supper together at Evans’s ; 
and that’s how it all came about, eh, old fellow ?” 

But, as Jack says, two years ago all this. Friends now; Damon 
and Pythias, with various other small and harmless jokes at the 
two’s expense; but Damon and Pythias knowing very little of one 
another’s personal history and belongings, as is not unfrequently 
the case when the surnames of those gentlemen happen to be Bull. 
Layford, for instance, knew in a kind of general way that his friend 
Carlyon was an only child, with an adoring mother down at some 
outlandish-sounding place in Cornwall, to which he vanished now 
and then for a week or so, as the fit took him; knew also that he 
had an income of some sort, and concluded it to be a good one; 
rides in the Row, balls, fétes, &c. in the season, with the moors 
or Norway for the vacation months, being a state of things scarcely 
attainable by the present means of so many dinners a week during 
term-time, with a remote contingency of briefs in the future. Again, 
with Carlyon, he, for his part, had a kind of vague knowledge of his 
friend Jack being one of a large family, the rest of which were girls; 
knew, furthermore, that there was no mother, and that ‘‘ the guv,” 
as Jack was irreverently given to term him, was the best of old 
fellows, and farmed some hundreds of acres down in Suffolk, as 
other Layfords had done before him time out of mind; and lastly, 
though not least, that he made the said Jack a very fair allowance, 
though he had been ever so little disappointed when that young gen- 
tleman had suddenly announced his intention of renouncing the church 
for something more substantial in the shape of common law. 

‘* Here we are, old fellow, home at last!” 

And how home-like the old house gleamed through the winter’s 
night! a little foggy, even down here. Home-like even to Philip 
Carlyon’s eyes, to whom it brought no memories, no associations ; 
home-like indeed to honest Jack’s, to whom it brought both things. 

Jack scarcely waited for the dog-cart to stop; down went the 
reins, and Philip saw his big friend standing in a flood of light, the 
centre of a grand complication of female arms and heads, in the old- 
fashioned hall, before he himself had time to make his more leisurely 
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descent. The young Cornishman stood for a moment irresolute, and 
with a feeling of something very like shyness, in the open doorway. 
But it was only fora moment. The old Squire had spied him out. 

‘* Come in, sir; come in!” cried Jack’s governor, dragging his 
visitor by the hand, and shaking it warmly at the same time. ‘‘ Why, 
Jack, sir, what are you thinking about, eh ?” 

‘‘T can’t help it, sir,” cried poor Jack deprecatingly, and making 
an effort at freedom ; ‘‘ it’s the girls.” 

But the girls had caught sight of the stranger by this time, 
and falling back, a laughing, blushing group, gave Jack his liberty. 

‘*T see I needn’t introduce you to the governor, Carlyon,”’ said 
Jack with a nod, as he endeavoured to restore to something like 
order his ruffled plumes; ‘‘ and these are the girls.” Having said 
which, Jack appeared to consider that he had fulfilled the whole 
duty of man under the circumstances, and proceeded forthwith to 
suggest hot water in the bedrooms, and something to eat in the 
dining-room as soon as practicable. 

If Philip Carlyon had found the old house home-like in that 
view of it from the outside, he found the great dining-room with its 
panelled walls, blazing fire, and soft lamp-light, with tea awaiting 
them, more home-like still. Perhaps it was not just these things 
alone that served to give the home-like look. There was a some- 

. thing there that Philip Carlyon’s home, happy as it might have 
been, had never known. There was the old Squire, firm and stal- 
wart still, with his cheery voice and bright keen eyes, and hair too 
that was crisp as ever, ifthe dark brown was here and there streaked 
with gray. And there were the girls. Philip began counting them 
to himself, and wondering which was which, for Jack had in a 
measure accustomed him to theirnames. There was one Phil knew 
must be Miss Layford. She it was who made the tea, attended to 
the Squire, and was moreover evidently an authority with the rest. 
Jack sat next her; and Phil thought that if the choice had been 
given him, he might perhaps have chosen that seat too. She was 
not much like Jack, this eldest sister, excepting that she was rather 
tall, taller by some inches than any of the other girls—though more 
than half of them, it is true, had not yet done growing, even among 
the bigger ones. Then if she was not exactly what could be called 
dark—nothing like so dark as Philip himself, for instance—she had 
certainly nothing of Jack’s fairness. 

Philip eame to the decision, by the time that tea was over, that 
Miss Layford’s hair must be chestnut, and her eyes—well, chestnut 
too. Great soft brown eyes, with a dash of red gold in them—he 
had a favourite dog at home with just such eyes. But Miss Lay- 
ford’s guest—desirable in his eyes as that occupation might have 
seemed—could not sit staring at her all tea-time. 

There was a lady seated opposite him, at whom—had his taste 
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in the matter been consulted—Philip Carlyon would perhaps rather 
not have looked at all; and yet he did look more than once, and 
was savage with himself in consequence. Not orie of the family, as 
he easily discovered, for she was addressed as Miss Dormer. She 
appeared to have the charge of the half-dozen or so of girls seated 
near ; among them two little ones, twins evidently—with round curly 
heads, fair, like Jack’s, and very round eyes, blue, also like Jack’s— 
who stared shyly at the strange guest, reminding him forcibly of two 
little robins on the look-out for crumbs. ‘‘ She’s the governess,” said 
Phil to himself; ‘‘ but then why is she here in the holidays ?” 

After a time he found himself asking why she was there at all, 
and finally came to the decision that he would not sit opposite her 
again ifhe could help it. Hereyes offended him. ‘‘ Confound her, 
why can’t she keep ’em to herself!’”’ he growled ; ‘‘ they’re like gim- 
lets, by Jove!” Even the unfortunate young woman’s hair must 
needs irritate him; and yet it was such hair as all the ‘* Macassar” 
of Rowland and his tribe could scarcely have induced on half-a-dozen 
heads in the United Kingdom,—luxuriant, black—raven black. 
*‘She’s a nigger, I believe,” was Phil’s final conclusion; ‘‘ only 
she’s managed to get some of the dye out of her hands and face.” 
But the round of observation was not yet complete—‘‘the girls” 
were by no means exhausted. There was one, for instance, seated 
next Philip, Flop by name—-self-achieved, as he shortly diseovered— 
with whom—after she had all but deposited a cup of tea in his lap, 
and had dropped her spoon, knife, and various other trifles below 
the table, which he had been under the necessity of diving for and 
recovering—he found himself on terms of almost brotherly intimacy. 
Then there was Emmy, and Lotty, and Bessie; though which was 
which, together with a few other little details connected with them, 
was a subject upon which our friend Philip’s ideas were at present 
a trifle misty. 

In the drawing-room, after tea, Phil found these little matters 
gradually resolving themselves, as was natural. And now, if Jack 
Layford’s friend had been disposed to envy him his position at the 
tea-table, how much more so when, Miss Layford having seated her- 
self at the piano, that lucky young giant was at her side once more, 
turning over the leaves and calling her Margaret, while she, smiling 
and obedient, gave him song after song as it was called for! And 
all this while Phil was being literally held by the button by the 
somewhat prosy old Squire. After a time Miss Dormer went to 
the piano, but Jack did not turn over the leaves for her; and Philip, 
free by this time—feeling horribly rude all the while—would not 
make the offer; so it fell to the lot of the good-natured Flop— 
after, it is to be premised, she had by way of inauguration brought 
down the walnut-wood ‘ what-not” and its load with a horrible 
crash to the ground. Nor had Philip Miss Layford even for an ex- 
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cuse, she having been called from the room just at the moment at 
which she rose from the piano; and although Phil kept a sharp 
look-out on the door, she did not return until the innocent Squire 
had once more captured his unwary guest. On the whole, perhaps 
the evening might, so far as our friend was concerned, have been 
more successful ; but Phil consoled himself with the determination be- 
fore he went to sleep that night to manage affairs better in future. 

In accordance with which resolution, when Jack Layford de- 
scended to the breakfast-table the next morning, resplendent in pink 
and cords, he found another figure—not quite such a massive or 
brilliant one it may be, but quite as faultlessly turned out—in the 
field before him. There, seated at Margaret’s side, assisting her 
with the coffee-pot, buttering her toast, laughing, talking the while, 
doing everything in short just as if he had been the veritable Jack 
himself, sat Mr. Philip Carlyon. Was it Philip’s fancy, or did 
Jack’s bright face really cloud over at the sight? But for the utter 
absurdity of the thing, Philip could almost have said that it was so. 
Jack was certainly restless that morning. He wandered from the 
table to the sideboard, fluttered from cold meat to hot, and ended 
by eating neither. His principal occupation seemed to be watching 
the two at the head of the table; while Miss Dormer’s attention 
appeared to be divided among the three. 

** Come, Carlyon,”’ cried Jack at last, ‘‘ I think before the day is 
over you will wish you had eaten your breakfast instead of talking.” 

But Carlyon only laughed. 

‘* Mr. Carlyon does not agree with you.” The voice was Miss 
Dormer’s. 

Mr. Carlyon was looking red now, Jack black, and Miss Lay- 
ford—well, rather red also. At this moment the Squire came in- 
nocently to the general rescue. 

‘* Well, if you won’t really take any more, Mr. Carlyon, I think 
we may as well be getting off.” 

‘*T am ready, sir,” said Phil, rising. 

Jack had already disappeared; and in a few minutes the girls 
had the old house to themselves. 

There was a late dinner that day ; and the evening was passed 
much the same as the previous one had been, with this exception, 
that Philip, strong in his resolution of the past night, did some- 
how contrive to manage affairs more to his own satisfaction. In 
the first place, he secured the much-desired post at Miss Lay- 
ford’s piano, turned over the leaves and chose the songs, just as 
that lucky Jack had done the night before. He even condescended 
so far as to smile on his pet aversion, the governess, when her turn 
came; and, sitting by Margaret’s side in some far-off corner, made 
no sign of impatience throughout the entire performance. And 
Jack? From the chess-table, over which he sat with the “ guv,” 
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he cast so many restless glances at the far-off corner, made so 
many extraordinary moves, and was finally so evidently lost as to 
his own position in the game, or his adversary’s either, that the 
Squire at last good-naturedly sent him off to join his friend. But 
of this permission Jack did not avail himself. He made his way 
to the piano instead, dethroned Flop, again on duty, not in the 
gentlest manner, and was Miss Dormer’s humble slave for the rest 
of the evening. 

The little black-eyed governess flushed a little as Jack came up. 

** You find it dull,” she said softly; ‘‘ and you want poor little 
nobody to take pity on you; so even I am of use sometimes, Mr. 
Layford ?” 

She was not looking at him; the dark eyes, with a strange 
light in them, were on the stray couple, whispering and smiling 
together in the distant corner. Jack’s eyes followed hers, as it was 
just possible she had intended they should do. It was only for a 
moment; then he turned them once more on her, and Miss Dormer 
knew that there was an angry flash in them, but not for her. 

** Pray don’t talk like that, Miss Dormer,’ stammered poor 
foolish Jack, ‘‘ about being nobody, and—and that sort of thing. 
I’m sure you're as good a friend as a fellow ever had; and while a 
fellow has a friend like you, by Jove!’’ cried Jack, almost aloud in 
his defiance, ‘‘ I don’t see what he need care for any other.” 

‘*O hush, pray hush!” cried Miss Dormer softly, with a little 
sigh. But Jack would not hush. 

What more he said need not be set down here ; poor foolish fly, 
he knew the web was there, and the spider too, for that matter. 
He had known it before to-night; and yet he had only to be asked 
in a few soft words—combined with certain influences from without, 
of which Madame Spider knew the full worth—and he was ready to 
walk in. Poor foolish fly indeed! Mr. Jack Layford, then, having 
made about as great a fool of himself as a young man could well be 
expected to do in the time, Miss Dormer wisely determined to let 
well alone; but if she did not vouchsafe her cavalier any amount of 
conversation, she took care to keep him by her side. As for her 
silence, perhaps Miss Dormer was of opinion that the little tableau 
afforded by the handsome couple in the far-off corner was calculated 
to assist her plans, whatever they might be, more than any mere 
words of hers could do. And perhaps Miss Dormer was right. 

“ The glass is falling,” said the old Squire, as he bade his guest 
good-night. ‘* We shall have snow before morning.” 

Mr. Carlyon gave a little shiver. 

‘“* Does the idea of being snowed-up in a dull country-house 
quite give you the horrors, Mr. Carlyon ?” asked Miss Layford 
laughingly, as she gave him her hand. 

Philip laughed too, 
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‘© On the contrary, Miss Layford, I should only be too happy 
could it snow for ever.” 

The Squire had moved off, but Jack stood near. 

‘Come and have a pipe, Carlyon. You would stand paying 
compliments until to-morrow morning.”’ 

‘‘ Well, you needn’t stay to hear them, my dear fellow.—Now, 
need he, Miss Layford ?” 

‘© O, come along!” growled Jack. 

‘* What a bear you are, Jack !—Now, isn’t he, Miss Layford ?” 

** OQ, dreadful!” and Miss Layford gave the ‘ bear” her hand ; 
but Jack would scarcely take the little hand that lay in his. 

** Good-night,” he said; and then he marched out of the room. 
Philip followed him. In the hall, Jack turned: 

**T don’t think I shall smoke to-night; you know the way if 
you care to; there’s tobacco and things about.” 

‘‘ No, thank you,” said Carlyon ; “‘ if you’re not that way inclined, 
I'm off to bed; though I don’t see why you need have been in such 
a deuce of a hurry, if you didn’t mean to smoke after all.” 

‘* Q, there’s such lots to do to-morrow; the place to get done 
—holly, and alli that sort ofthing; then there’s people coming in the 
evening ; Christmas-eve, you know; and the girls are best in bed.” 

‘‘T’m sure I didn’t want to keep the girls up,” said Philip, with 
a little twinkle in his dark eyes. 

Jack gave a grunt; and Phil, unable to contain himself any 
longer, burst out laughing. Jack joined in. 

“ T’m in a beast of a temper, I know,” said poor Jack; “‘ but 
I can’t help it.” 

“* Well, I won’t contradict you,” replied his friend; ‘‘ and, as I 
faney, the best place for you will be bed—like the girls, you know. 
Good-night.”’ 

Jack was soon beyond the reach of his troubles; but his friend 
Carlyon did not find sleep come so easily. Jack puzzled him; 
many things puzzled him; but, there, it was no use bothering him- 
self, he was no nearer any solution of the mystery. Phil decided 
that the only thing left for him to do was to look to time and 
chance—or even, should such a course seem advisable, to Jack him- 
self—for an explanation. 

The morning brought a fulfilment of the Squire’s prophecy. 
Philip Carlyon looked from his bedroom window on to a world of 
white — such a world as the young Cornishman had not often 
seen. ‘‘ What,” Phil asked himself, as he went through the rather 
difficult operation of shaving, ‘‘ what if they really were to be 
snowed-up? And what was the longest possible time such a state 
of things could be expected to last—a week, for instance—a 
month?” Then Phil laughed at his own folly. ‘‘ Never mind; 
I must make the best of what time I have,” said he. And in a 
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few minutes he was making the best of it accordingly, over the 
dining-room fire, with Miss Layford and a small detachment of the 
girls, cold, but merry as usual. In a minute or two Miss Dormer 
and her charges came in, after her the Squire; and then they sat 
down to breakfast. ‘‘ Jack was always late,” Miss Layford said; 
and so was Flop. Not that Flop loved her bed particularly, but 
she always contrived to meet with so many checks and misfortunes 
in the course of her toilette, that it was: like struggling against fate 
to get through it at all. Jack appeared in tolerably good time, for 
him, looking, as Phil was glad to think, decidedly improved in 
temper by the night’s rest. There was to be no getting out of the 
house that day for any one—at least, no one seemed disposed to 
try it. But there was plenty to be done in it, as Jack had said. 
There was work for all, even for the two round-headed, round-eyed 
little girls, who looked, Phil thought, more like two little robins 
than ever, as they went hopping about here and there, laden with 
bits of shining evergreen, as if bent on that fabled errand of mercy 
so dear to nursery days. 

So the snow lay white and untrodden outside the old country- 
house, and within there was laughter and life and bustle. The 
little black-eyed governess was as busy as any one. Those sharp 
orbs of hers seemed never at fault; and did the general committee 
of management find themselves at a stand-still, as was sometimes 
the case, there was always Miss Dormer to the rescue. But Philip 
Carlyon’s experiences of Miss Dormer’s skill and usefulness were of 
a far more personal kind. More than once in the little occurrences: 
of the day he recognised the little governess’s hand. Did Miss 
Layford, for instance, engaged upon the decoration of the large oil- 
paintings in the dining-room, require an extra nail, there was 
Miss Dormer at Philip's elbow, with a whole boxful to be sent to 
her assistance. Was there a decoration requiring the skill or power 
of more than one pair of hands, Mr. Carlyon and Miss Layford were 
decided by Miss Dormer to be the very couple to execute it the 
most successfully. And these were but solitary instances in the 
day’s work. When Philip came to look back upon it, it seemed to 
be made up of such. And what was the meaning of it all? ‘Not 
any disinterested affection for me,” said Philip; ‘‘nor for “Miss 
Layford either, for I believe she hates both of us. Is it Jack? and 
does her ladyship find us rather in the way?” Here Phil paused, 
for it struck him just at this point that he might have made a good 
many shots and not come nearer the mark. ‘‘ Have I hit it?” 
quoth Jack’s friend. ‘‘ Well, keep your eye on him, madame; but 
I shall keep an eye on him too.” It was quite dark before all 
was done; but the débris of leaves and berries was swept away at 
last. The younger girls and Miss Dormer had gone to their tea 
in the schoolroom; Miss Layford drew one of the comfortable old- 
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fashioned chairs to the hall-fire, and seated herself with the grateful 
air of one whose task is done. 

‘* You are tired,” said Philip, coming to her side. 

‘* Well, yes, just a wee bit; aren’t you?” 

‘*T! not a bit. I am only sorry it’s over.” 

‘* You had better go over and help them at the church; T’ll 
engage to say they won’t have done there for the next two hours ;” 
and Jack smiled grimly at his own pleasantry. 

‘*Thank you, my dear Jack; but I think, unless Miss Layford 
particularly wishes to get rid of me, I'll stay where I am.” 

**T can tell you what Miss Layford does particularly wish,” 
interposed Margaret, ‘‘ and that is for some tea. If you will ring 
that bell at your elbow, Mr. Carlyon, we’ll have it here. . There 
will be plenty of time to dress afterwards; the people won’t be here 
before seven. Early hours, you think, Mr. Carlyon; but we keep 
old Christmas in an old-fashioned way.” 

**T am delighted to hear it,” Mr. Carlyon answered. Perhaps 
he was bethinking himself of a certain green-leaved, glistening, 
berried bough he himself had hung not so very far from where Miss 
Layford was sitting now. Who knows? 

At this moment a little figure appeared in the circle. It was 
the most round-headed and round-eyed of the little robins. ‘‘I want 
Margaret, please,”’ lisped the little bird shyly from Mr. Carlyon’s 
arms, for he had caught her up. 

** You can’t have Margaret,” said Tiny’s captor, blushing in the 
dark at his own temerity. Perhaps some one else blushed too; but, 
as I have said, it was in the dark, so who can tell? But Miss Tiny 
evidently did not intend to allow the remark to pass. 

‘* She isn’t your Margaret!” she said, fired with a sudden bold- 
ness; ‘‘ put me down!” And then Miss Tiny actually kicked. 

‘* Encore, Tiny!” cried Jack. But Tiny was released. 

‘* That was naughty!” said Margaret, trying to look solemn. 

Tiny put up a pitiable lip that threatened tears, seeing which, 
cruel Margaret took her in her lap and kissed her. 

** T don’t like him!” Tiny confided, in perfectly distinct tones. 

‘* Hush!” whispered Margaret. 

But Tiny was not to be so easily extinguished. ‘‘ Why, do 
you?” And Tiny started bolt upright, her tears and troubles alike 
forgotten before this new, and evidently objectionable, phase of the 
affair. Flop came to the rescue; and very much after the Flop 
fashion it proved. 

‘Tiny dear,” said she, ‘‘ you must not talk like that; ladies 
never like gentlemen, unless,’ added the oracle, as a brilliant after- 
thought, ‘‘ unless they ask them to—you know.” 

After which words of wisdom, Flop smilingly proceeded to hand 
round the tea, which had just arrived, calmly wondering to herself 
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the while what it was that seemed to be amusing every one so 
much. 

But satisfactory as Flop’s argument might be to herself, to 
Tiny’s comprehension it by no means mended matters ; and for poor 
Margaret, she was not safe out of the little affair yet. 

Tiny’s voice was again uplifted; it was very plaintive this time. 

‘** You won’t like him, not even if he does ask you, will you, 
Margey? Margey!’’ It was no use saying, Hush! 

Tiny was not looking at all like a shy little robin now, much 
more indeed like an inquisitive pert little sparrow. But happily 
at this juncture’ Miss Dormer’s voice was heard inquiring for her 
stray pupil. ‘ 

‘*Tea is quite over in the schoolroom,” said the governess, 
making her way into the circle. 

‘¢ And we have not even heard to what we are indebted for the 
honour of Miss Tiny’s visit,” said Mr. Carlyon. 

‘‘T think Tiny must stop and have tea here, if you please, Miss 
Dormer,” said Margaret; ‘‘ then she can tell us what she wants.” 

So it was settled, and the invitation being extended to Miss 
Dormer, she remained also; and then, between delicious morsels of 
thin bread-and-butter from Margaret’s own plate, Tiny proffered her 
request : ‘‘ Please, Margaret, may we sit up to supper ?” 

Margaret looked grave and shook her head. 

‘*T am afraid not, Tiny.” 

‘* Just this once ;”’ it was Mr. Carlyon. 

‘* Well, just this once then,”’ Margaret yielded; ‘‘ to oblige Mr. 
Carlyon, you know, Tiny.” 

Tiny rounded her great blue eyes as if she did not know any- 
thing of the kind, and then she actually condescended so far as to 
smile on her former enemy. 

‘¢ T wish I had such a good sister,”’ said Mr. Carlyon. 

** She’s as good as a sister,” said Tiny, laying her soft cheek 
caressingly to Margaret’s face. 

‘* Ts she ?” Mr. Carlyon answered, with a little flush and laugh, 
though no one else appeared to see anything that was noticeable in 
the little girl’s simple speech. 

‘* You have no sister, Mr. Carlyon ?”” asked Margaret’s soft voice 
a moment or two later. 

‘*T had one; but she is dead.” 

‘«* [—I am very sorry ; I beg your pardon,”’ stammered Margaret, 
red and troubled. 

** Pray don’t, Miss Layford,” Philip interposed. ‘‘ My poor 
sister has been dead many years now. I often speak of her,” he 
went on, anxious, as Margaret felt, to reassure her. ‘‘ Her life 
was not of the happiest; she married against my father’s wishes a 
cousin of ours, and was never forgiven, poor soul, until too late.” . 
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Philip Carlyon ended with a little sigh, and for a moment no 
one seemed inclined to speak. 

«« And you, Mr. Carlyon,” a voice asked presently, ‘‘ do you too 
object—to this marrying of cousins, I mean ?” 

Perhaps Miss Dormer, for she it was, took Mr. Carlyon a little 
by surprise ; at any rate he paused a moment or two before replying. 

‘T object to it, Miss Dormer, so far that I would never en- 
courage it.” 

‘* You would interfere even to prevent it ?” 

‘* That would depend entirely upon my right to do so or not.” 

*¢ But you think it wrong?” persisted the wiry voice. 

‘‘T have said that I object,” answered Mr. Carlyon sharply, 
with a wild inclination upon him to say something more, and what 
he would have called ‘ shut the woman up.’ 

What, on earth, did she mean by pestering him for his opinions 
like that! But ‘the woman’ was not to be shut up. 

** Ah, yes, you object,” she echoed softly, happily ignorant of 
the precise nature of Mr. Carlyon’s ruminations; ‘‘ many people do, 
you know—most people.”’ 

*‘T don’t think you know anything about it, Miss Dormer,” 
broke in Jack bluntly ; ‘‘ it’s a thing that’s done every day; and I 
don’t see what you, nor Carlyon either, for that matter, have got to 
do with it, that you should go prejudicing people’s minds.” 

‘© TI, my good fellow !”’ cried Phil, in a positive whirl of amaze- 
ment. But Miss Dormer said nothing. 

Margaret Layford rose: ‘‘I think it is time to dress,” she 
said quietly, and broke up the circle. 


CuaptTer IT. 


THE Layfords’ guests that Christmas-eve consisted merely of 
some half-dozen or so of near neighbours with their families, and, 
it may be, here and there a chance nephew, niece, or visitor. It was 
an annual affair, this Layford gathering, and was just what all such 
gatherings should be, if they are not; and Jack Layford’s friend 
was not the man to feel, or to let others feel him, a stranger in such 
scenes. He was one of themselves from the very first, ready for 
anything and everything ; the only wonder appeared to be, how they 
had ever done without him. The charades, for instance, had never 
been so successful. The way in which Mr. Carlyon made love to 
Margaret Layford! ‘‘O, really, you know,” as one fat old lady 
observed, ‘‘ one felt almost as if they hadn’t any business to be look- 
ing!” And then there was Jack. The way in which Jack glared 
as the crest-fallen rival in the last scene—the word was ‘‘ check- 
mate”— no one had ever seen him act anything like it before. 
After the charades, there was a game in which two of the company 
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left the room, whilst the others fixed upon some proverb to be after- 
wards discovered by the banished ones. Mr. Carlyon, when his 
turn came, found himself with Miss Layford for companion; and 
with the consciousness, moreover, that it was somehow or other 
Miss Dormer’s handiwork again. But he was not going to trouble 
himself as to the how or even the wherefore of his bit of good for- 
tune ; his only anxiety just now was to make the best use of it. 

Do you want to know how our friend set to work? Would you 
like very much to hear what took place under the holly and mistletoe 
in the old hall, where these two young people found themselves 
alone? I think I know some one who would have given his ears to 
know. But if the dear old holly, or mistletoe either, only whispered 
one-half of what goes on under their green boughs, who would have 
faith in them any longer? Should we not rather come to hate 
the sight of them for their treachery? I shall only tell you that 
there was a mistletoe-bough—but that you already know—and that 
it was very near, very near indeed, that Jack found the two stand- 
ing, when he suddenly opened the drawing-room door, and in rather 
a surly voice bade them come in. Perhaps the culprits themselves 
looked a little bit conscious; but what was it to Jack if they did? 
What was it to any one, if you come to that! You may shake your 
head and look pious, Miss Propriety; but what was mistletoe made 
for, do you suppose? and above all, what was it hung under the 
lamp in the old hall for, that Christmas-eve—can you tell me that ? 

Love—and whatever the answer to the above questions may be, 
from mistletoe to love is not such a very great stretch, even for the 
imagination—love, I was about to observe, is apt to make us all 
somewhat selfish, even the best of us; and so occupied was Philip 
Carlyon with his own affairs this same snowy Christmas-eve, that 
he had little or no eyes for those of his friend. Had it not been 
so, he must have seen that this same friend of his was being thrown 
in the little black-eyed governess’s way a great deal more than was — 
at all desirable. The great burly fly was setting his feet farther and 
farther in the cunningly-spread web, with the little spider smiling 
to herself at the other end, to see what a great stupid fly it was ; 
and there was no one to the rescue. 

To Phil Carlyon this night there was a glamour over everything. 
The people—kindly commonplace people enough probably —were 
the nicest people he had ever met. The old ones, the best, the 
most genial of old souls; the girls, the nicest and prettiest of young 
ones; even Miss Dormer, viewed in the universal rose-tint, was 
almost tolerable. But somehow it never got beyond the almost 
with her. It seemed to Phil, as he went over it all that night, or 
rather morning, by his own fire, like a page out of a fairy-tale or a 
scene out of a pantomime; for, you see, he knew what had taken 
place under the mistletoe in the great hall, if we do not. The prince 
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and princess had met at last, and now there was nothing to do but to 
live happily ever after. Bed seemed a grand mistake to Philip that 
night. ‘To sleep; perchance to dream!” Why, what dreams, 
the wildest, the most blissful, could come up to this grand reality of 
his? But he turned in at last, nevertheless, and went to sleep ; 
and dreamt too, for that matter. He had been asleep, and dreaming, 
perhaps an hour, when the door of his room was suddenly opened, 
and Phil—who was at this moment being united to Miss Dormer, 
gracefully attired in the dining-room curtains, with the lamp and its 
bunch of mistletoe by way of head-dress—awoke with a start to see 
his friend Jack standing, candle in hand, by his bed-side. 

Bewildered by the sudden apparition, and but half awake, Phil 
sat up, blinking owl-like and silent at Jack and his candle. 

** By Jove!” he cried at length, ‘‘ then that was the hall-lamp!” 
And then Phil, moved thereto by the recollection of his dream, fell 
back upon his pillow and fairly roared. 

It was Jack’s turn to stare now; and there is no saying how 
long Phil’s fit might have continued, had not his eyes suddenly 
fallen on the white face still by his bed-side. 

‘‘What is it, Jack?” he cried, starting up, sobered and wide 
awake. 

Jack went over to the mantelshelf and put down his candle, 
then he came back to the bed. 


‘* Phil,” he said, ‘‘ do you believe in ghosts ?” 
If Jack had not been so evidently in earnest, it is more than 
probable that his friend would have had another relapse. As it was, 


” 


he only answered, ‘“‘I never have done;” as if, with Jack’s face 
before him, he would not take upon himself to say what he might 
not do before the interview was over. 

‘* Phil,” said white-faced Jack, ‘‘if there are such things, I 
have seen one to-night.” 

‘* Bad dreams,” suggested Phil, thinking of his own, perhaps. 

But Jack shook his head. ‘‘ I was as wide awake as you are.” 

Carlyon lay looking at him for a moment or two silently. 
‘¢ Wait a bit,” said he at last; ‘‘I see there’s a little fire still; 
poke it up, Jack, and I'll get into my dressing-gown. Give me 
my slippers, there’s a good fellow; and now let’s talk it over com- 
fortably.” 

Jack had got up a tolerably cheerful fire, and the two drew their 
chairs before it. 

‘* Now then, Jack, for the ghost.” 

** Don’t laugh, old fellow. I give you my word I wouldn’t go 
through it again for a fortune—ghost or no ghost.” 

‘*T’m not going to laugh, Jack, I promise you; so there now, 
fire away!” 

** Well then, to begin at the beginning, I was not long getting 
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into bed; and I should say that my getting to bed and to sleep were 
about one and the same thing. I must have been asleep some time, 
for at first I thought it was morning, and that it was Blake outside 
with the shaving-water.” 

** Thought what was ?” 

** Why, the ghost, or whatever it was. I-woke up in a sudden 
kind of way—all in a moment, you know—and there it stood, just 
at the foot of the bed, so that the light from the window close by 
fell right on it, and I could see that it, whatever it was, was all 
white, and staring, and wrapped up in what looked like grave- 
clothes ; that is, the head was all wrapped up. I haven’t got over 
it yet.” Jack shivered in a kind of apology. 

‘* Never mind, old man; I daresay it was deuced unpleasant.” 
And Phil gave a sturdy poke at the logs before them, as if even he 
would not be quite beyond the influences of a cheering blaze. 

** At first,” Jack went on, ‘“‘ I thought if it would only speak, 
it would be better than the horrible silence ; but when it did speak, 
it was more horrible still. I may as well make a clean breast of it, 
and tell you that I fairly bolted under the bedclothes. When I 
could positively bear it no longer, I screwed up my courage and came 
to the surface once more; but the thing was gone.” 

‘* But not before you had heard what it had got to say?” 

Jack stammered and flushed in an unaccountable manner. 

‘* Phil,” he said earnestly, laying his hand on his friend’s knee, 
‘¢ there’s not another man in this world I would have told all this to.” 

‘¢T can believe it, Jack, and I shouldn’t have liked it a bit more 
than you did; so tell me all about it, old boy, what it said, and 
everything.” 

“‘ That’s the queerest part of it,” Jack began, anything but 
white-faced now. ‘‘ You remember what you were telling us in the 
hall,—about your sister and your cousin, you know ?” 

Phil nodded, a trifle wonderingly. 

‘¢ Well, that’s what it was.” 

Phil could only stare at Jack blankly. 

‘* You take me ?” the latter asked. 

‘* Can’t say I do—unless,” Phil added, ‘‘ you mean me to un- 
derstand that a visitant from the other world comes to talk to you 
about my relations, which, to say the least of it, sounds rather 
unlikely.” 

‘‘T didn’t mean that—at least, not exactly; it was a kind of— 
in short, a warning—there ! ” 

‘‘ Concerning marriage and cousinship ?” 

Jack nodded. 

Phil came bolt upright in his chair. ‘‘ Supper,” he said shortly. 

Jack made a movement of impatience. 

‘* My dear Jack, there’s no other way out of it—there really 
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isn’t. Now, just ask yourself, for one moment, who should come, 
on the strength of my poor sister’s story, from the other world, to 
trouble you with the desirability or undesirability of a match between 
you and any cousin in Christendom ?” 

‘‘ My mother.” Jack’s voice was very low, and Jack’s face, 
that had been very red, was white again. His companion gave a 
long low whistle. ‘‘ I daresay you think me mad or an idiot, Phil ; 
but I have seen it, and that makes all the difference.” 

«And I'll see it too, Jack; somebody’s been playing you a 
trick, depend upon it. They may try it again probably; and then 
we'll be even with’ ’em, or at least we'll try.” 

‘* But I sleep with my door locked.” 

‘*Humph ! where did you find your key—just now, I mean ?” 

‘‘ Why, that was rather funny, now you mention it—on the 
floor.” 

‘** And the door was still locked ?” 

‘* Yes, it was locked all right. But why do you ask? Have 
you got some wonderful idea in that long head of yours ?” 

‘* Never you mind my head; we aren’t going to talk any more 
about this affair to-night ; and as I don’t suppose you care exactly 
to go back to your own room, do you take my bed ; I shall do very 
well on this chair.” 

But Jack would not hear of this arrangement; so Philip himself 
went back to his bed and his dreams, while Jack sat on by the 
dying fire, sleep coming once more, even to him, at last. 

Before the two descended to breakfast the next morning, it was 
agreed between them that nothing more should be said concerning 
the mystery of the night. Whatever poor Jack may have done, his 
_ friend did not let the night’s events or their solution interfere in 
any way with his appetite for breakfast, or with his enjoyment of 
the walk after it to the church by the side of his newly-discovered 
princess. For him the fairy tale was going on still, and Jack and 
his troubles had, for the time, no place in it. 

It was not the pleasantest of wintry days. The sky promised 
more snow, and a cutting north wind drove the stray flakes that were 
already falling into the faces of the Manor party like bits of veritable 
ice, till poor Flop’s nose threatened to leave her face altogether. 
But to Philip Carlyon the day was perfect, and the blasts of north 
wind might have been zephyrs from Paradise itself. Miss Layford, 
too, looked warm and smiling, but that might have been only the 
reflection of her companion’s face—at times, it must be confessed, 
rather near to hers. There was the Squire, beaming and cheery, 
surrounded by his laughing, chatting ones. Miss Dormer, too, was 
bright and cheerful; so, perhaps, it was only poor Jack who really 
felt what an unpleasant day it was. ‘‘ The sort of weather one 
would like to kick, by Jove!” growled Jack. But even Jack thawed 
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into a happier frame of mind under Miss Dormer’s care. Besides, 
returning, the wind was no longer in their faces, and it was decidedly 
pleasanter. 

Philip Carlyon and Margaret, dropping behind, soon lost sight 
of the rest of the party; and when next a turn of the road brought 
them again to view, they saw that Jack and Miss Dormer had de- 
tached themselves from the rest, and were walking briskly on ahead. 
At the sight all Philip’s misgivings touching the little governess and 
his friend came back to him. In his own happiness poor foolish 
Jack’s had been well-nigh overlooked altogether. Philip stole an in- 
quiring glance at the face by his side; he saw quite enough to know 
that he need not be afraid to speak. 

‘* How long has this been going on?” 

Margaret knew what this meant, and answered at once. 

‘*T can’t say—not exactly, that is—but it has never been as 
bad as this before. O Phil, can’t you save him?” and Margaret’s 
soft brown eyes, with the bright tear-drops in them, were lifted be- 
seechingly to her companion’s face. 

What man, so adjured, would not have pledged himself to an 
even less-hopeful task? Of course Phil promised. 

** You remember our charade last night? It shall be ‘ check- 
mate’ with my lady yet; never fear.” 

‘* Poor dear Jack, only fancy his marrying that dreadful woman!” 

‘¢ She must go,” said Phil; ‘‘ that’s settled. By the way, that 
reminds me to ask why she is not away for her holidays, like other 
people ?” 

** She always says she has nowhere to go.” 

‘* Humph! I’m afraid we must trouble her to find somewhere.” 

They were in sight of the house now, and Philip Carlyon 
stopped. 

‘* Wait a moment, Margaret,” he said; ‘‘ you know who I am 
going to see this morning, and what I am going to say; you don’t 
repent ?” 

** Repent! O Phil!” 

She said nothing more; but Mr. Philip Carlyon appeared to be 
more than satisfied. 


Cuarpter III. 


Comine out from the library some half-hour later, Philip Carlyon 
stumbled on, or rather was stumbled upon by, the inevitable Flop, 
and a shower of miscellaneous articles—books, a drawing-board, paint- 
box, pencils, and so forth—were incontinently delivered at his feet. 

‘* Dear me!” bleated poor Flop, when the din had a little sub- 
sided, ‘‘ how the things in this house de tumble about! And perhaps 
you've got corns, and that drawing-board is dreadfully sharp and 
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heavy too; it nearly cut poor little Tiny’s head open the other day; 
she’d got right under it when I let it fall, you know—-poor silly 
little dear!” 

‘* Nearly as silly as I was,” said Philip, laughing. ‘‘ I believe 
the confounded thing has all but taken my foot off.” 

‘‘ Has it really, though? O dear, dear, I’m so sorry! And the 
paint-box—it’s one of those tin things—moist colours, you know— 
has cut my finger, I think, see!” and Flop thrust forth a bleeding 
digit to within an inch of Phil’s nose; for poor Flop, short of sight 
herself, laboured under the delusion that all her fellow-mortals were 
similarly afflicted. 

‘* So it is!” cried Phil. ‘‘ Here, let me wrap it up, poor thing!” 

They were standing in one of the hall-windows, and Philip— 
poor Flop’s wounded hand in his—was making some laughing com- 
ment, when a shadow from outside fell upon them, and, looking up, 
there was Jack’s fair face, with the honest blue eyes opened to their 
utmost, staring at them in a kind of blank amaze. 

**Come in!” cried Philip. ‘‘ I want to speak to you.” 

Jack, thus called upon, marched round to the great door, kicking 
off the snow from his boots as he went. Flop was gone, and Philip 
was standing by the hall-fire making a little pretence of warming 
himself as Jack entered. 

‘* Well?” inquired Jack, the surprised stare not quite gone out 
of his blue eyes yet. 

** The fact is, Jack, I’ve got something to say to you—some- 
thing to tell you. Can’t you guess within a little what it’s about, 
old fellow ?” 

But Jack only stared still more, and shook his head. 

‘*T think you could guess if you liked, Jack; but if you won’t, 
why I suppose I must tell you. Ihave asked your sister, and— 
she is going to take me for better for worse—there!”’ 

The stare of amazement on Jack’s face had been as nothing 
compared to that which it now wore. For the best part of a minute 
Jack seemed, in his astonishment, utterly speechless. At the end 
of that time he had managed to recover himself sufficiently to utter 
the one word, ‘‘ Flop!” It was really not so very surprising when 
you consider the little picture Jack had looked upon a moment since 
from the great hall-window; and yet Phil found something so irre- 
sistibly comic in the idea, that he burst into one of his roars, to poor 
Jack’s still greater mystification. 

** Flop’s one of the best souls going,” said Phil, when he had 
sufficiently recovered himself to attempt an explanation; ‘but it 
isn’t Flop ; and not being Flop, my dear Jack, and Tiny not looking 
upon me in quite the favourable light that I could wish—why, it’s 
Margaret !” 

The old uneasiness, all that has so puzzled him in his friend 
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Jack—but laid aside in these later hours—flashed back upon Philip 
Carlyon the moment Margaret’s name had left his lips. A white 
face fronted him, but it was only for a moment; the next it was 
buried in Jack’s sturdy arms upon the old carved mantleshelf before 
him. 

‘* Jack, Jack, what is it? For heaven’s sake, speak, man !” 

But Jack neither spoke nor moved. 

‘* There’s a mystery somewhere,” cried Philip desperately ; 
‘“‘ T’ve felt it all along; I saw it the first day I came; what is 
it, old man? Jack, dear old Jack, what is it ?” 

At the touch of Phil’s hand, at the sound of his troubled voice, 
poor Jack lifted his face. With a great effort he looked straight at 
Philip, and put out one hand towards him. 

‘* Phil,” he said, with a little attempt at a smile, ‘‘ never mind 
me. I shall be all right in a minute or two. I see it all now. I 
thought you were trying to cut me out, old fellow, and got savage. 
I thought you knew—everybody does; I daresay I never told you ; 
I took it for granted you knew—Margaret is my cousin. She has 
always lived here, one of us, and I have been fool enough to fancy 
she always might; that is all, that is the grand mystery, Phil. 
I have been a fool!” and poor Jack tried a laugh that was more 
dreary even than the smile had been. 

‘** If I had only known,” Philip began. 

‘* Tt wouldn’t have made any difference. I see it now; she could 
never have cared for me, Phil; don’t say any more about it. I must 
get over it as best I can.” 

** Come for a walk,” said Philip; ‘‘ there’s nothing like a good 
stretch ; try it, old fellow!” 

** Not with you, Phil; let me go by myself. I shall turn up 
again at dinner; and,” these were Jack’s parting words at the open 
door, ‘‘ whatever you do, don’t trouble yourself about—about this, 
you know, Phil; I shall be all right.” 

Philip Carlyon stood watching poor Jack’s big figure striding 
over the snow; he stood looking out over the white stretch of lawn 
and meadow long after the lonely figure had vanished from the 
scene. He was going over in his own mind the events of these 
past few days. The grand tangle of it all—poor Jack’s irritation, 
little Tiny’s simple speech, even the ghost mystery itself,—all lay 
unravelled at Philip Carlyon’s finger-ends. Margaret Layford not 
Jack’s sister, but his cousin; what was there that the simple fact 
did not explain? There was one thing now quite clear to Philip’s 
mind: if that small Macchiavelli, Miss Dormer, got hold of poor 
miserable Jack in his present frame of mind, the checkmate Phil 
had so glibly promised himself and Margaret would not be so easy 
of accomplishment. One result of his cogitations was, that Philip 
decided to take Miss Layford into his confidence with regard to 
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the little affair of the previous night. A walk after luncheon was 
easily arranged, and then Margaret learned the whole story. 

‘«« Jack was his poor mother’s favourite,” she said. ‘‘ Miss 
Dormer, I suppose, has managed to learn so much; our conver- 
sation of last evening must have suggested to her scheming little 
brain the idea of making the use of the knowledge she has done.” 

‘¢ And will do again, depend upon it,” rejoined Philip. ‘‘ Mean- 
while not a word of our engagement, nor of our suspicions of her- 
self; of the latter not a hint even to Jack. I shall change rooms 
with him to-night; and I think I may venture to say that, for the 
future, we shall find our friend the ghost tolerably well laid.” 

So it was arranged. Jack appeared at the dinner-table in de- 
cidedly higher spirits than was customary even with him. As for the 
little governess, it was just as Philip had predicted. The great stupid 
fly was hers past all doubt; and as the evening wore on, there was 
a flash of triumph in the dark eyes that their owner was scarcely at 
pains to conceal. 

** Patience !”” whispered Philip, as he pressed Margaret’s hand 
at parting, and saw the anxious glances she was casting towards 
her cousin and Miss Dormer, who were also saying good-night at 
the farther end of the great drawing-room—‘‘ patience ; it will be 
our turn soon !” 

** But if she should—O Phil !” 

‘* But she sha’n’t; she shall marry me first—there !” 

Whereupon Margaret laughed, and going her way, with Miss 
Dormer following her, left the coast clear to the two young men. 
Jack came up to the fireplace, where his friend Philip stood, looking 
rather foolish—feeling even more foolish than he looked, if the truth 
were told. Philip made way for him, but said nothing. 

‘**Can you do nothing but stare at a fellow?” growled Jack at 
length ; ‘‘ if you must stare at somebody, there’s the glass !” 

‘Thank you, my dear Jack,” returned Philip blandly ; ‘‘ I don’t 
doubt the sight would be charming; but just at this present moment 
I am wanting to look at the biggest, blindest’—and here Phil was 
speaking in the biggest capitals—<‘‘ dearest, blundering young fool 
the World ever turned out; and she has done pretty well in that 
way.” 

Jack was for a moment inclined to be very wrathful, but the 
glamour of the day was falling from him—as also of the champagne 
at dinner—and he was by this time almost, if not quite, like the 
possessed of old, “in his right mind,” which for the last few hours 
or so he most certainly had not been. 

“‘ Phil,” he said sadly, ‘‘I know you would help me if you 
could, and so would Margaret ; but it’s too late.” 

** Don’t tell me it’s gone so far as that,” cried Phil savagely. 

Jack’s face grew very red. 
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“< Tt’s gone so far, that, in honour—” 

“« Honour—bah!” echoed his companion contemptuously. “ But 
there, go to bed, go to bed, and pray Heaven to help the greatest 
fool it ever made ;” which was a mistake of Phil’s; for Heaven had 
had nothing to do with it, as he ought to have known. 

** You’re going to my room, you know!” he called out, as Jack 
moved off. 

‘*T know!” Jack made answer dismally. 

All the ghosts in the universe would have been welcome to him 
beside this new horror he had been at such pains to raise.. 

When, some quarter ofan hour after, Philip Carlyon followed his 
friend to the room he had made over to him for the night, he found 
Jack still dressed, seated upon the bed-side, one of the dreariest 
objects he had ever had the misfortune to gaze upon. 

‘‘ Come, Jack,” cried he cheerily, ‘‘ aren’t you going to bed to- 
night ?” 

But Jack was not to be cheered. 

‘* Bed !” groaned the wretched young fellow; ‘‘ what’s the good 
of bed, or anything else? I wish I was dead and buried.” 

‘*T daresay you'll be accommodated some day; so don’t let that 
distress you, unless you are in a very particular hurry and can’t 
afford to wait.” 

**O Phil, old man, don’t chaffa fellow! I verily believe I’m 
the most miserable dog alive.” 

‘It’s well Miss Dormer does not hear you!” laughed the un- 
sympathising Phil. 

‘Don’t mention her!” cried Jack, with a genuine shiver. 

«Tl tell you what it is, Jack,” said Philip, seating himself by 
his friend’s side; ‘‘ if you'll go to bed like a Christian, instead of 
sitting groaning there like an old woman at a prayer-meeting, I'll 
do what I can to get you out of this hobble; and I think I see a 
way. But if you don’t—by Jove!” cried Philip threateningly, ‘‘the 
little governess shall marry you to-morrow if she likes. So now, 
good-night.” 

Jack, another man in these last few seconds, started up. 

‘Do you really mean it, though? I'll bless you for ever and a 
had 

‘¢ You turn-in, then,” said Phil. 

«« All right!” said Jack ; and Philip actually heard him whistling 
as he went his way to Jack’s late bedroom. 

Here it appeared that our friend had taken care to provide him- 
self with the various trifling necessaries for a comfortable night— 
for it was not his intention either to go to bed or to sleep, as you 
may suppose. His first move was to lock the door; having done 
which, he discovered with a smile that the key was brought into such 
@ position that another applied from without would send it out softly 


day 
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upon the mat beneath. So far so good. Philip then doctored the 
fire, exchanged his coat for the more luxuriant folds of the most in- 
viting of dressing-gowns, and lastly, after mixing himself a glass of 
something steaming and fragrant enough to have tempted even a ghost 
itself to become for the time mortal, sat himself down in his easy- 
chair, and with slippered feet upon the fender, set himself to read. 
Twelve, one, two, from the clock on the landing outside, and still 
Mr. Carlyon read on. Three. Mr. Carlyon closed his book, and 
seemed to listen. There was some little life in the fire still, and 
this he left burning. The candles he carefully extinguished; and then 
stretched himself upon the bed. It was not too soon; there was 
the soft opening of a distant door, a scarcely audible footstep creep- 
ing cautiously towards his own, a halt on the mat outside, a mo- 
ment’s breathing space. Then the key that was within the room 
fell, not noisily, but dulled by the soft carpeting, the lock was turned, 
the door crept slowly open, and then—enter ghost! Philip, wait- 
ing expectant as he was, felt himself giving an involuntary shiver. 
Prepared even to get some enjoyment out of the affair, Phil felt that 
he could for the moment realise just a something of what poor 
Jack’s feelings had been. But it must be allowed that this was 
only fora moment. With a smile that surely meant mischief, could 
the poor ghost but have seen it, Philip followed with his half-closed 
eyes the white-draperied one’s progress until the position between 
the window and the bed was gained. Yes, there it stood, just as 
Jack had described it; not tall certainly, but ghostly enough for 
twenty ghosts. 

‘* Now for act the second,’’ said Phil to himself. 

Act the second commenced by the utterance of Jack Layford’s 
name twice, thrice it may be, in the most sepulchral tones of which 
a rather soprano voice is capable. At the third call, the occupant 
of the bed showed signs of consciousness, as it was evidently neces- 
sary he should do if the play was to be properly carried out. 

As Philip had calculated, the cue was taken. It was probably 
much the same oration as that to which the room’s owner of the 
previous night had been treated, and Philip Carlyon heard it politely 
to the end. 

Suddenly through the room there rang a stifled cry, almost 
shriek, but it certainly did not proceed from Mr. Carlyon. That 
gentleman—polite, smiling—stood, one hand upon the fast-closed 
door, the other waving a courteous adieu to poor Jack’s terror, now 
white, appealing, frantic, all but at his feet. Her retreat thus cut 
off, Miss Dormer—for of course it was she—as the only thing left 
her to do, was down. on her knees, imploring piteously for mercy at 
her captor’s hands. Alas, poor ghost! There was not much pre- 
tence of disguise or concealment now; the time for that was past. 

‘*T will promise anything,” groaned the wretched little woman, 
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‘‘only let me go, dear Mr. Carlyon! I will leave the house to- 
morrow—to-night! I will never see John Layford again! Only 
let me go!” 

Mr. Carlyon was not so terrible as he looked—and the firelight 
showed him awfully dark and stern to the miserable woman at his 
feet. ‘‘Get up, Miss Dormer!”.he said authoritatively. ‘‘ Don’t 
kneel there! You shall go, on your own terms—that is, you leave 
this place at once, and never see my friend Jack again. The 
Squire must of course know all; but it shall go no further. And 
now go.” 

So, defeated, humbled, almost pitiable in her humiliation, the 
poor plotter slunk out. 

** Check, I think,” said Phil, with a grim smile, as he once 
more closed the door, not taking the trouble this time to lock it. 


And now what more is there to tell? At the breakfast-table 
that morning there was no Miss Dormer, but there was a clamour 
and babel of voices quite beyond all the endeavours of Flop to still; 
and when the two little robins came to be informed, in answer to 
their wondering inquiries, that Miss Dormer would be no more seen 
by them on that, or indeed any other, morning, however future, the 
tumult was redoubled. Little Tiny, for her part, at once arriving 
at the melancholy conclusion of Miss Dormer’s having unexpectedly 
deceased during the night—after the manner of a favourite canary 
about a month since—commenced a tributary howl to the memory 
of the departed, but suddenly stopped short—moved, possibly, by 
some flash of consolation concerning lessons that would not have to 
be said; and, changing her small mind altogether upon the subject, 
laughed instead, greatly to the comfort of all parties. 

‘* That’s right,” cried Flop approvingly. ‘‘ Of course we are 
all very sorry; but we aren’t going to cry, are we, Jack?” 

Jack, very red, mumbled something about ‘‘ girls” and ‘‘ non- 
sense ;” and Philip and Margaret were fain to hide their heads behind 
the great silver tea-urn. 

After breakfast, and when the two were standing alone by the 
dining-room fire, talking together in the low-voiced happy way pe- 
culiar to young people in their situation, Jack came in equipped 
for a journey. There was a certain sad look in the young fellow’s 
eyes as they fell upon the two, but he went bravely up to where 
they stood and put out his hand. ‘‘ Good-bye, Margey,” he said; 
‘‘and good-bye to you, too, old fellow. I’m going back to town; 
but you needn’t follow yet. I shall be down at Easter, Meg; and 
I suppose,” said Jack, with a little smile, and laying a kindly hand 
on Phil Carlyon’s shoulder, ‘‘ that I may bring with me the best 
friend I ever had.”’ 

L. N. 
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No. VIII. Cobent Garden—The Hapmarket. 


KEMBLE—MR. MACREADY—FOOTE’S WIT. 


Tae great theatre in Bow-street adjoins the garden of a convent 
(Covent (convent) Garden) that stood, according to a note in Strype, 
where Exeter House afterwards rose. Burleigh and Exeter streets 
mark the almost forgotten site of the home of ‘‘the religious.” The 
market originated in Cromwell’s time, and at first consisted of only a 
few temporary stalls and sheds for fruit and vegetables, pitched out- 
side the back of the garden-wall of Bedford House (south side). In 
William and Mary’s time the real chief fruit-market of London was 
the Stecks Market, where the Mansion House now stands. 

»There has been more than one Covent-Garden Theatre. Fire 
is always ready to seize these emporiums of oiled canvas, dry thin 
wood, and inflammable lumber. The first Covent-Garden Theatre 
was opened December 7, 1732 (George II.), by eccentric John 
Rich, the famous harlequin and the patentee of the Portugal-street 
Theatre. Congreve’s Man of the World was the first piece acted, 
and the company included Quin, who played Fainall; Ryan, who 
afterwards played Richard III. against Garrick, was the incompar- 
able Mirabel; and the cast included Walker, whom Hogarth en- 
~ graved as Macheath ; and Hippisley, who afterwards gages Fondlewife 
against Garrick. 

The theatre was burnt down September 26, 1808. The disas- 
trous season had begun on the 12th, when the entertainments com- 
menced with Macbeth (Kemble and Mrs. Siddons), and Raising 
the Wind, that drollest of farces. That year the green curtain had 
fallen like a pall, and for the-last time, on several old favourites. At 
Drury Lane, Miss Pope, the successor of Kitty Clive and best cham- 
bermaid on the English stage for fifty years, had retired ; and so had 
Storace, ‘‘the unapproachable buffo of English opera and musical 
farce.” Mrs. Mattocks too, the queen of widows and the finest of 
M‘Tabs, had also taken her farewell at Covent Garden after fifty-eight 
years of acting. The fire broke out at four o’clock in the morning, 
and in four hours the pile of timber burned to ashes. The main 
pipe had been unfortunately cut for repairs, and no water could be 
for some time obtained. After the engines had played an hour, the 
roof fell in with one tremendous crash of flame. On the west side 
of Bow-street seven houses were destroyed, including a public-house 
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called the Strugglers; Drury-lane Theatre was in such danger, that 
men got on the roof and opened the cistern provided there, and. the 
Bedford and Piazza Coffee-houses only escaped from a party-wall 
having been recently built to protect the theatre from them. Four 
houses caught fire in Hart-street, and narrowly escaped; but the 
most terrible catastrophe was in the Piazza. <A party of daring fire- 
men and volunteers broke open the great door there, and intro- 
duced an engine to play upon the galleries, where the fire especially 
raged. Suddenly the burning roof of the passage fell in and buried 
them. It took some time to unblock the door; and when it was 
cleared, twelve men were found dead in the Apollo-room, and about 
ten miserably bruised and mangled. Several young men also perished 
from the’steam that rose from the burning ruins. The insurances 
on the house did not exceed 50,000/., and the savings from the 
Shakespeare premises about 3,500/. more—not more than one-fourth 
of the sum required to be replaced. The organ Handel left the 
theatre as a legacy, and worth more than 1,000 guineas, was con- 
sumed; the Beefsteak Club lost 1,5001. worth of wines; Mr. Ware, 
the leader of the band, lamented a violin worth 800I., which had 
been left behind that night for the first time in two years; Mun- 
den groaned for a wardrobe valued at. 300/.; Miss Bolton mourned 
her jewels ; and several unpublished plays, and some original and un- 
published music by Arne and Handel, were also destroyed. An 
eye-witness has painted, with firm clear outline, the scene at Kem- 
ble’s house in Great Russell-street the morning after the calamity. 
Kemble was in his dressing-room, standing before his glass in a 
brown study, and yet at intervals endeavouring to shave himself. 
Mrs. Kemble, in tears upon a sofa, exclaimed to the visitor, ‘‘ O 
Mr. , we are totally ruined, and have all the world to begin 
again!’ Charles Kemble, wrapped up as he came from the fire, 
sat upon the end of the sofa, preoccupied and silent; while in one 
corner, leaning on his cane and sitting with his back to the wainscot, 
was ‘‘ old Dives,” a friend of one of the proprietors. Kemble was not 
thinking of himself; ‘‘ his imagination,’’ as Boaden characteristically 
expresses it, ‘‘was distended with the pictured detail of all the 
treasures that had perished in the conflagration.’’ At length he 
broke into a grandiloquent exclamation : 

«Yes, it has perished; that magnificent theatre, which, for all 
the purposes of exhibition or comfort, was the first in Europe! It is 
gone, with all its treasures of every description, and some which can 
never be replaced. That Lrsrary, which contained all those immortal 
productions of our countrymen, prepared for the purposes of repre- 
sentation ; that vast collection of Music, composed by the greatest 
geniuses in that science—by Handel, Arne, and others—most of it 
manuscript, and in the original score; that Warprose, stored with 
the costumes of all ages and nations, accumulated by unwearied re- 
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search and at incredible expense ; Scenery, the triumph of the art, 
unrivalled for its accuracy, and so exquisitely finished, that it might 
have been the ornament of your drawing-rooms, had they only been 
large enough to contain it ;—of all this vast treasure, nothing now 
remains but the Arms or ENGLAND over the entrance of the theatre, 
and the Roman EaGte standing solitary in the market-place !”’ 

Soon after this grand outburst of a not ignoble grief, Lord 
Mountjoy and some other friends called to express their sympathy 
with the great tragedian. 

‘‘ The world in general, Mr. Kemble,” said his lordship, in the 
gracious manner of his class, ‘‘ are highly sensible of what you have 
done for the stage; it will be but gratitude in the people to compen- 
sate your loss.” 

Kemble turned upon his comforter with ardour and scorn in his 
glance: ‘‘ Gratitude, my lord!’ he said, with the haughty pride 
of a Coriolanus ; ‘‘ the gratitude of the world and the people! My 
lord, Christ was crucified, De Witt was assassinated. So much for 
the world and the people !” 

The Prince Regent was generous on this occasion,—with some- 
body else’s money, no doubt ; but the Duke of Northumberland behaved 
like a king indeed, being grateful to Mr. Kemble for having kindly 
condescended to give a few lessons in public speaking to Lord Percy, 
whose family had shown the great actor kindness when a mere tyro 
in the York company. The duke instantly offered Mr. Kemble the 
loan of 10,000/., and the offer was gratefully accepted. The sum 
recovered on the policies of insurance was about 44,500/.; and only 
six days after the fire, Kemble and his burnt-out company performed 
Douglas at the Opera House. The other house, even with the ad- 
vantage now gained, had only Mrs. Jordan as their cheval de bataille. 
In October, Liston appeared in a farce parodying the great dancers 
Parissot and Deshayes; and the frail Mrs. H. Johnston became 
popular in Tom Dibdin’s version of the Mysterious Bride, by the 
beauty of her attitudes and the loveliness of her expression. Kemble 
had already engaged Pope and Young; and Reynolds for his play of 
The Exile (of Siberia) secured Mrs. Dickons, Incledon, Munden, 
Fawcett, and Liston. Here was a bouquet of talent! 

Mr. Robert Smirke jun., who had made theatres his peculiar 
study, was the architect chosen for the new building. His design, 
however, was not happy; instead of surrounding the house with a 
colonnade opening by many doors on staircases, he loaded his design 
with what Boaden with angry grandiloquence calls ‘‘ a bleak, barren, 
and portentous portico ;’’ and the walls he made strong enough to 
resist ‘‘ the crack of doom.”’ 50,0001. towards the building-fund was 
raised in a few days. The Prince of Wales, Grandmaster of the Free- 
masons of England, laid the first stone of the new theatre in Covent 
Garden, Dec. 30, 1808. That same evening, at a dinner of the pro- 
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prietors, a paper from the Duke of Northumberland was placed in 
Kemble’s hand. The letter spoke of the day as the proudest in 
Mr. Kemble’s life, and conveyed the duke’s wish that it should also 
be the happiest. ‘‘ As, therefore,’’ the writer said, “‘ the joy of all 
concerned will demand and justify a bonfire on the occasion, I 
beg that Mr. Kemble will use the enclosed [the bond for 10,0001. 
lent in September] to light the pile.” A report had by this time 
got current that the Methodists had burnt-down the theatre, and that 
they hoped the other Belial would soon follow. On the 25th Febru- 
ary Drury Lane was also burnt, and this increased the suspicion of 
the former fire having been an incendiary one; but it is now almost 
certain that the Covent-Garden fire was occasioned by the wadding 
of a musket, fired by a Spanish soldier in Pizarro, lodging in the flies. 
In less than a year Kemble’s new theatre was built. The enormous 
roof, 100 feet long and 130 wide, was raised and fixed in one month. 
The area of the theatre was 220 feet in length and 170 in breadth. 
The pit had still its former 20 benches, the glass chandeliers con- 
tained 270 wax-candles, while 300 patent lamps lit the stage—that 
threshold of Fairyland that care and sorrow never approach. 
Kemble’s management of Covent Garden commenced in 1804. 
Hitherto his career had been triumphant; now he took his first 
false step. To repay the enormous outlay, he and the proprietors 
fixed the new prices at higher rates than before, i.e. boxes at 7s., 
pit 4s., and the galleries at the old rate of 2s. and 1s. The young 
men of London were furious at what they called ‘‘ an insolent and 
unjust extortion ;’’ and on the 18th of September, 1809, the O. P. 
Riots broke out, and raged for sixty-six nights. The first night 
Macbeth and the musical farce of The Quaker were drowned by 
yells, hoots, and hisses; and whenever Kemble or Mrs. Siddons 
appeared, the rioters for old prices stood with their hats on, and 
with their backs to the orchestra. In vain was all Kemble’s self- 
possession, temper, and nerve ; the storm grew only louder and more 
pitiless—even King Lear was never turned-out in a worse. Thou- 
sands of placards were printed pro and con, and banners were used 
by the rioters, painted with designs sometimes ingenious, but always 
personal, malignant, or indecent. The town was fairly mad. Gangs 
of the rioters used to go every night with watchmen’s-rattles, dust- 
men’s-bells, postboys’-horns, French horns or trombones, to clat- 
ter, clang, blare, and scream at the performers in dumb-show; others 
with white nightcaps or hats adorned with the ominous letters 
O. P., stormed about in grotesque war-dances and sham-combats, 
ending with demoniacal roars of laughter at the dumbfounded and 
discomfited performers. The climax of uproar usually consisted in 
a central rush from the back of the pit, across the benches, down 
to the spiked partition which only partially protected the trembling 
orchestra. The insane rioters even went so far as one night to 
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threaten Kemble’s house in Great Russell-street (the Museum stands 
now upon its site); the magistrates actually posted soldiers near 
the spot, in case the house should be set on fire. The riot became 
political, the O. P.s being Radicals, and Kemble’s friends Tories. 
Any lady who dared enter the obnoxious circle of private boxes was 
assailed with loathsome insults, so high had the storm risen. In 
vain Kemble with dignity assured the cruel madmen that, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, the admission to the pit had been three shil- 
lings, and that, for the last six years, the proprietors had not re- 
ceived six per cent for the money ventured in so fluctuating and 
precarious a property. ‘‘ This,” said Kemble, ‘‘I declare to you 
upon my honour—I, who would not tell a lie for all this theatre is 
worth!” Finally, the books of the theatre were submitted to a 
committee, consisting of Sir Charles Price ; Sir Thomas Plumer, the 
solicitor-general; John Sylvester, the recorder of London; John 
Whitmore, the governor of the Bank of England; and John Julius 
Angerstein, the great picture-collector. They found the receipts of 
the highest year (the boy Betty’s) to have been 70,727/., and proved 
that with the old prices the proprietors would annually sustain a 
loss. After one great error of the Kemble party, i.e. that of in- 
troducing Mendoza and a gang of Jew “‘ bruisers’’ to intimidate the 
pit, who, however, thrashed them and chased them out of the place, 
Kemble, haughty as Coriolanus, at last yielded. At a great dinner 
of thirty O. P.s, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern (now part of the 
Whittington Club) in the Strand, Kemble consented to lower the pit 
charges to 8s. 6d., and to dismiss Brandon, the obnoxious and over- 
zealous box-keeper. On the following night, when Kemble played 
Penruddock, he apologised for introducing the Jewish boxers; and 
on this, the sixty-sixth night, the O. P.s cheered him, and three 
times hoisted, with loud cheers, a large placard in the pit, inscribed 
“We are satisfied !”” 

That same year, in spite of Catalani and the proprietor’s hopes of 
letting twenty-six private boxes at 4001. per annum, the profits were 
nothing. In 1811 Blue Beard was revived at Covent Garden, to 
make up for the loss of that great actor and small man, Cooke, who 
had been inveigled to star it in America. In the second act of 
Barbe Bleu sixteen beautiful horses, mounted by Spahis, appeared 
on the stage, and ascended some heights, to the rapture of the 
wadience. Kemble was now specially devoting himself to the im- 
personation of Roman characters, such as Cato and Coriolanus. 
Im 1812 he revived Julius Cesar. His own Brutus was as fine 
as a Greek statue; and Young made as impetuous a Cassius as 
Charles Kemble did a wily and smooth-tongued Antony. On the 
29th of June 1812, Mrs. Siddons laid aside her stage-diadem for 
ever in her great part of Lady Macbeth. She played with her usual 
energy and fire. After the scene of “perturbed sleep,” the audi- 
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ence were so enraptured, so awed, that they would see no more, and 
ordered the curtain down, unwilling that any inferior actors, or even 
John Philip himself, should lessen the enchantment of that terrible 
scene. The graceful farewell address was written for Mrs. Siddons 
by her nephew, Horace Twiss (Horrible Twist, as he was nick- 
named), a clever but not a handsome man. In 1814, Kemble, after 
an absence of two years, reappeared in the character of Coriolanus. 
When he strode on defying the plebs, the whole pit rose to welcome 
him, and a crown of laurel was thrown at his feet. The great actor, 
who could now draw 600/. houses, was getting past work. Too 
much old port and far too much opium had injured his constitution ; 
gout had supervened on chronic asthma. Though he had outlived 
the Master-Betty folly, Kean at Drury Lane was a terrible rival. 
His great coadjutor now was Miss O'Neill, a less regal, but a more 
tender, actress than ‘‘ the Siddons.’”’ No one but the Siddons could 
give the ‘towering grandeur,” as old Boaden words it, of Lady: 
Macbeth, the indignant majesty of Queen Katharine, or the passion- 
ate sorrow of Constance. Still, Miss O’Neill was lovely, full of 
sense and sensibility, and as Mrs. Haller in the Stranger was for 
a time the idol of London. On the 23d of June 1817, Kemble 
acted for the last time, and appeared as Coriolanus, his stern dignity 
ruffled by no visible emotion. The time had come to part with 
‘‘the noblest Roman of them all.’’ When the curtain dropped, there 
went up one simultaneous and irrepressible shout of ‘‘ No farewell!” 
In the greenroom he gave to his fellow-actors the different trap- 
pings of Coriolanus—<“ Othello’s occupation’s gone.”” Mathews re- 
ceived his sandals. ‘‘I’ve got his sandals,”’ said the humorist ; 
‘* but I know very well I shall never stand in his shoes.” 

At a great dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern to Kemble, ovation 
was heaped upon ovation, and an ode in his honour, written by the 
poet Campbell, was recited by Young. The ode, which is very un- 
equal, ends finely with the grand lines : 

* But, by the mighty actor brought, 
Illusion’s wedded triumphs come ; 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 

And sculpture to be dumb.” 
This great actor died in his pleasant and intellectual retirement at 
Lausanne, February 26th, 1823. A year or two before Kemble’s 
death, the Duke of Devonshire purchased his fine collection of quarto 
plays for the large sum of 2,0001. 

Limitations of space compel us to give the history of Covent Gar- 
den rather in epochs than in such minute detail as, loving the sub- 
ject, we could wish. The reign of Macready followed without a break, 
on the abdication of Kemble. Mr. Macready, the son of an actor, 
was intended for the bar. Making a successful début at Birming- 
ham as Romeo, when only seventeen, the young actor had appeared 
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at Covent Garden in 1816, in the character of Orestes in the Dis- 
tressed Mother. He impressed the public favourably also as Men- 
tevoli in the Italian Lover, as Gambia in the Slave, and as Pescara, in 
Shiel’s tragedy of the Apostate, he shone forth at once as an original 
dramatic genius of the grand type. In his after-triumphs of Richard, 
Rob Roy, Henry IV., but more especially of Virginius and Caius 
Gracchus, the critics acknowledged a union of intellect, energy, 
fine elocution, and grace. Mr. George Vandenhoff has written some 
spiteful, but in many respects sound, criticisms on this great actor 
of the colloquial school; certainly not erring from want of candour. 
He complains that while starring in America, in 18438, as Othello, 
Werner, and Richelieu, Macready’s intense egotism led him to com- 
pel all other actors to become mere subordinates, to lop speeches, 
and to group themselves where they could never overshadow him. [If 
Macready was Othello, the Iago had to stand all night with his back 
‘to the audience ; if Iago, Othello became a mere lackey at the back 
of the stage. This unworthy vanity hurt all the lesser vanities that 
moved round his orbit, and especially Mr. George Vandenhoff’s, who 
seems to have spent half his time in squabbling with his monarch 
about cancelled passages. Many preferred Mr. Macready’s Cassius 
to his Brutus, which was too fiery and impetuous, and wanted re- 
pose. Poor Vandenhoff, spurred to unusual generosity, thus sums 
up his opinion of Macready. We give his creed, although not in his 
own words. According to him, Macready excelled in executive power 
and certainty of effect, rather than in imagination, individualisation 
of character, or poetic feeling. There was an angularity in his 
outlines, and hardness in his style, that were only redeemed by his 
intensity in working out his design. His attitudes were stiff, and 
frequently ungainly ; his rolling gait, with an alternate thrusting 
forward of each shoulder, made his Macbeth, at first entrance, seem 
like a Lowland dancing-master in a kilt; and his over-staccatoed 
equi-accented utterance was painful to the ear and destructive of all 
English rhythm. Exactitude was his study, not beauty nor grace ; 
he had less a view to symmetry than to proportion, to accent than 
to melody. He seized salient points of character, and gave them 
strong emphasis and relief. His power lay in passionate outburst 
(as in the King of the Commons), not in philosophical analysis ; 
hence, according to this somewhat acidulated critic, his soliloquies 
were generally faulty, strained, violent, and not toned-down by soften- 
ing reflection. His Hamlet had more asperity than melancholy, 
and his Othello more African madness than generous nobility. Still 
(O these ‘stills,’ the praise how regretfully given!) Mr. Vandenhoff al- 
lows Macready was nevertheless, in every character he played, earnest, 
intense, energetic, passionate ; he had a voice of extraordinary range 
of compass ; and brought to the study of his profession scholarship, 
industry, and, lastly, an unwearied perseverance that carried him to 
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his high ‘eminence,’ and enabled him to distance all his competitors 
in the dramatic arena. As a manager, same amiable authority says 
Macready was as rigid a martinet, and as strict a formalist and dis- 
ciplinarian, as our Mr. Carlyle’s ursine hero Friedrich Wilhelm, the 
grenadier-napper. 

Let Mr. Vandenhoff and other carpers say what they will, the 
veteran, now spending the pleasant autumn of his days in honourable, 
intellectual, and philanthropic retirement, was a great actor. Less 
gifted and versatile than Garrick—less demonised by genius than 
Kean—his management at Covent Garden (1837-9) was a grand 
epoch, irradiated by the intellect of Talfourd and of Bulwer. Two 
anecdotes of Mr. Macready are too interesting to be omitted. One 
is detracting, the other eulogistic; the one touches on his some- 
what arrogant self-assertion, the other on his warmth of heart. 
The pleasant one first. In 1823 this actor was performing Ham- 
let at Birmingham. Walking home one night, he saw a small cot- 
tage in flames, surrounded by a crowd of sympathising but fright- 
ened people. There came from the centre of the burning furnace 
one agonising cry. Macready in a moment threw off his hat, coat, 
and waistcoat, sprang through the parlour-window, lithe and agile as 
a harlequin ; reappeared with an infant in his arms, restored it to its 
half-crazed mother, and darting through the crowd unknown, returned 
to his lodgings without his coat, which had been in a moment ruth- 
lessly snapped up. In vain a self-elected committee offered a reward 
for the brave man. A few days after, however, a thief was apprehended 
while offering for sale a handsome coat, in the sleeve of which was 
written the name of the well-known actor. The papers blazed abroad 
Macready’s modesty and intrepidity, and thunders of applause greeted 
him whenever he appeared on the stage. His benefit shortly after- 
wards was a bumper; and in an anonymous letter came a bank-note 
for 101., as a small tribute to his humanity and courage. Macready 
instantly sought out the unfortunate couple who had lost their all in 
the flames, and presented them with the acceptable sum, saying 
modestly that he had only been the mean instrument in the hand 
of God, and promising to assist the rescued child in after years. 

And now for a drop of vitriol, very skilfully distilled by Mr. Dion 
Boucicault. When at Mobile, Macready’s arrogance displeased one of 
the local actors for the time deposed from power. The fellow resolved 
to pay-out the ‘star’ one night when acting Claudius to Mr. Mac- 
ready’s Hamlet. When stabbed by the young prince, Claudius 
reeled forward, and after a lingering death, stretched himself out in 
the central spot expressly set apart for Macready. The English 
actor, much vexed, whispered quietly: ‘‘ Die farther up the stage, 
sir.” But no use—Claudius was deaf as an adder. Hamlet growled 
louder, ‘‘ Die farther up the stage, sir!’’ It was possible he might 
drag him there ; so Claudius gravely sat up, like one of the revivalists 
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in Bombastes, and observed: ‘‘I b’lieve I’m king here, and T’ll die 
just where I please, mister.’’ The tragedy shortly after concluded. 

Madame Vestris was manager of Covent Garden from 1839 to 
1842. One of that time gives a pleasant sketch of the greenroom 
during that management, to which Charles Kemble succeeded. He 
describes glowingly the elegance and grace of Miss Ellen Tree, 
the sprightliness and silver laugh of charming, incomparable Mrs. 
Nisbett, the jesting drollery of Harley, the amusing egotism of Far- 
ren; and finally he describes hearing Leigh Hunt read his Legend 
of Florence, and Sheridan Knowles his play of Old Maids. 

It was Mr. Macready who introduced J. R. Anderson to the 
London stage in 1837. He first appeared as Florizel, in the 
Winter’s Tale, in 1837; his Huon (Love) in 1839, and Fulvius 
(Gisippus) in 1842 at Drury Lane, won him a reputation. His 
management of Drury Lane (1849-1850) was unsuccessful, though 
his Azael the Prodigal and Ingomar were his best performances. 

Harley, who died in 1858, had been an associate cf Jack Ban- 
nister and Munden. According to one who knew him, Buckstone, 
Wright, Compton, and Widdicombe were all of his school. He 
had Munden’s trick of grimacing to one special vietim in the pit, 
whom he made leader of the whole night’s laughter. In Bob 
Acres, Mark Meddle, and Nick Bottom his serio-comic earnestness 
and sham solemnity were delicious; his glibness was delightful in 
Touchstone, Autolyeus, and Trinculo. No one could sing a comic 
song better. To crown all, he was a generous critic, and a single- 
hearted, pleasant, obliging man, devoted to his profession. After 
some weeks’ ailing, poor Harley died at last in his easy-chair, with- 
out a groan. His last words were, ‘‘I have an exposition of sleep 
upon me ;”’ then he turned his head deprecatingly aside, closed his 
eyes, and left the stage for ever. 


THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


This house was built by Nash, and publicly opened in 1821. It 
stands immediately adjoining the site of the old building. It was 
originally a summer theatre, built by a carpenter named Potter, 
and opened for the first time December 1720. It was at first 
known as ‘‘the Little Theatre in the Haymarket,” to distinguish 
it from the house over the way, built by the much-abused Vanbrugh 
a few years earlier, and afterwards devoted to opera. A company 
of actors, calling themselves ‘‘ the Great Mogul’s Company,”’ hired 
the house about 1735, and brought out several of Fielding’s dramatic 
satires, including Pasquin and the Golden Rump. The freedom of 
these pieces led to the stringent and arbitrary licensing act (1787), 
which required that all plays should be forwarded to the Lord 
Chamberlain for approval fourteen days at least before the day named 
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for performance, under a forfeit of 501. and the expense of the license. 
In 1744 began to reign Macklin, the greatest of Shylocks, that 
grim strong actor, whose words were like hammer-strokes, and the 
lines of his face like cordage. He was succeeded in 1747 by Foote, 
who drolled and mimicked here for thirty years. He began by a 
concert and a gratis farce, condensed from Congreve’s Old Bachelor, 
with an epilogue ridiculing the wits and physicians of the Bedford 
Coffee-house. 

His suecess in these delineations won for Foote the name of 
‘the English Aristophanes.’’ The licenser was soon down with 
his constables upon Foote ; but a few days after, the slippery mimic 
invited his friends by public advertisement to ‘‘ drink a dish of cho- 
colate” with him, promising some joyous spirits and a great deal of 
comedy. ‘‘ Tickets for the entertainment to be had at George’s 
Coffee-house, Temple-Bar.—N.B. Mr. Dilbury Diddle will be there, 
and Lady Betty Frisk has absolutely promised.”’ The theatre opened 
at noon. When the audience was assembled, Foote came forward, 
and with a profound bow, said slyly, that, as he was training some 
young performers for the stage, he would, with their permission, 
while the chocolate was getting ready, proceed with his instructions 
before them. Subsequently he turned the dish of chocolate into a cup 
of tea, and altered the hour from noon to half-past six in the evening. 

The winter of this same year Foote allowed the half-crazed Duke 
of Montagu to advertise a poor Scotchman at the India House as 
able to go bodily into a quart-bottle placed on a table, and from that 
quiet retirement to sing a song. The enraged gulls would have 
pulled the house to pieces, had not Foote arranged that the money 
should be returned at the door. In his audacious way, reckless of 
his victims’ rage or sufferings, he caricatured orator Henley, Sir 
Thomas Veal, the fussy justice whom Hogarth also outraged, to- 
gether with many fashionable auctioneers, fashionable artists, and 
men of every class and rank. Foote’s humour was of a reckless 
kind, but always hard-hitting and well-aimed. ‘‘ One species of 
wit,’’ said Dr. Johnson of him, ‘‘he has in an eminent degree— 
that of escape.” Once at the dinner-table a Cornish parson was 
holding forth at a wearisome length on the profits of his living, and, 
as he expatiated, waving about two very dirty hands: ‘‘ I’m not 
surprised at all at your profits,” struck in Foote; ‘‘ for I see you 
keep the glebe in your own hands.”’ Dining in Paris with Lord 
Stormont the ambassador, the thrifty Scotchman produced some very 
old Tokay in very small glasses, enlarging all the time on its deli- 
cious flavour and enormous antiquity. ‘‘ It’s very little, though, for 
its age,” said Foote cruelly, holding up the diminutive glass. 
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FROM DORA’S LETTER TO BLANCHE 


O DARLING, what is there between us ? 
What shadow has fall’n on our loves ? 
We who once, like the pigeons of Venus, 
Went coupled—(or were they her doves ?) 


All the summer, when down at the sea-side 
Delightfully haunting the sands, 

For ourselves we deserted each he-side, 
And wander’d with interlock’d hands. 


And O, in the heat of the weather, 
In the rosily deepening eves, 

How entranced we sat talking together 
"Neath the ripple of shimmering leaves ! 


And that ev’ning you read me a letter 
From your cousin—I think in the Guards— 
And we laugh’d at his nonsense (none better) 
About ‘‘ Hanover-square”’ and ‘‘ No cards’’! 


Never, love, did your eyes gleam more brightly, 
Or your heart seem more joyously gay ; 
How fresh was our talk, and how lightly 
The moments went slipping away ! 


And that night, before ever we parted, 
Our friendship we gravely renew’d, 

As if fearing that, though single-hearted, 
A rival might somehow intrude. 


I did not, I could not, conceive it ; 
Yet the letter that night in my dreams 
Gave me pain; and though loath to believe it, 
Like an omen the thought of it seems. 


For ’tis certain mere distance could never 
Have parted us, darling, like this ; 

Something more must have happen’d to sever 
Our friendliness—something amiss. 


And I’ve fancied, in thinking it over, 
That you might—even unknown to me— 
But, no! you’ve not taken a lover! 
Or if you have, who can it be ? 
WILLIAM SAWYER. 





Thomas Gray, del. 


W. L. Thomas, se, 
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THEODORE OF CORSICA 
The Story of a Real Adbenturer 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ DIANA GAY,” ‘* BELLA DONNA,” ETC. 


In THREE PARTS :—PaRrtT II. 


Mr. BoswEt., who met all degrees of persons, and who would not 
have scrupled to question leading diplomatists as to the reports 
spread abroad concerning Theodore, applied himself to finding out 
the truth of the matter. ‘‘ Theodore,” he says, ‘‘ was a most sin- 
gular man, and had been so beaten about by change of fortune, that 
he had lost the common sentiments of mankind, and viewed most 
things as one who is mad, or drunk, or in a fever. His scheme was 
to amuse the Corsicans with hopes of foreign aid, and by the force 
of hope to carry them forward. This might have succeeded; in 
which case he could very easily have said, that the foreign aid would 
have come, had there been occasion for it; but they had behaved 
with such spirit as to require no help.” This seems a fair and 
rational view. 

Theodore at once saw the fatal effect of divisions and jealousies 
among these hot spirits, which had hitherto paralysed all their 
efforts; and he straightway assembled the tribes in a great plain, 
and made them solemnly swear an eternal peace among themselves ; 
making them, besides, invoke the penalty of death upon their own 
heads if they should prove false to their vow. This politic stroke 
had the happiest effect; and one of the ‘‘ Neri” and one of the 
“ Rossi’’—two factions of the island—having renewed the old 
quarrel, he had them both summarily hung, in pursuance of their 
own compact. This severity, it was said, completely extinguished 
these old vendettas—again so like the Irish faction-fighting—and 
they then prepared for a solemn act. 

Sunday April 15th must have been another glorious day for the 
adventurer to look back to, years after. At Allesani, a little village 
beyond the Tavignano, where there was a convent, and only thirty 
miles from Bastia, where the Genoese were encamped, all the Cor- 
Sicans assembled. Deputies from every commune or Pieve, from 
the clergy and monasteries, formed a congress, while thousands 
of the people remained outside, and waited in anxious expectancy. 
Everything was done admirably, decorously, and with wisdom by 
this surprising nation, who were kept straight, as it were, by some 
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clever counsellors and lawyers, for which Corsica even then had a 
reputation. The scene must have been a picturesque one. The 
conditions were drawn up; a regular. constitution, better than many 
a one framed under more favourable auspices, was adopted; and 
the crown offered to ‘‘the Baron de Neuhoff,”’ with these condi- 
tions. It was to be settled on him and on his line, and, in default 
of heirs, on any successor he was to appoint. All were to be of the 
Catholic religion. In all acts he was to be controlled by a Diet 
of twenty-four members—at least, in such acts as related to taxes, 
war and peace, and commerce. All export-taxes were to be abolished. 
A fixed sum should be charged for salt ; and above all, the Genoese 
were to be chased from the country; no foreign troops were to be 
tolerated, save such as his majesty should please to introduce into 
the country. (The poor Corsicans believed they were presently to 
see the horizon covered with white sails, sent by a great foreign 
power to help their king.) The annual ‘‘ family-tax”’ should not be 
higher than three livres each; and widows were to be exempt from 
all taxes—a rather touching provision, which showed how the cruel 
necessities of the war had called for such an exemption. It was 
provided too—which showed a calm forethought—that a public 
university should be forthwith established and endowed; all offices 
were to be conferred on natives alone. Griafferi solemnly read these 
conditions to the people, who accepted them. Then the Baron 
Theodore signed them, and was sworn upon the Gospels to observe 
them. Next all proceeded to the church of the village, where high 
mass was sung; and the high mass over, a pastoral coronation took 
place, when a crown of simple laurel and oak-leaves was placed 
on his head by the generals, and in the old classical fashion he was 
carried out on the shoulders of the chiefs and shown to the people, 
who were shouting frantically, ‘‘ Long live Theodore our king!” 
“* Liberty for ever!’”’ From the gloomy yard of the London King’s 
Bench prison how his eyes must have looked back wistfully to that 
fair Sunday morning—to the high mass in the village church where 
he sat enthroned, and to the music of those shouts ! 

It must be said that the adventurer, now that the scenic busi- 
ness was over, showed a most practical spirit. The man who had 
known and perhaps served under the great captain of Sweden, at 
once turned his experience to profit. He formed the straggling 
guerrilla corps into twenty-four regiments, and introduced strict disci- 
plitte and drill. Four of the chiefs he made colonels, with regular 
appointments, reaching to the modest sum of 400 livres. The mus- 
kets and shoes were distributed among the soldiery; and the first 
exercise of his prerogative was to dub a leading citizen of Aleria a 
knight. He lived in what was called a palace; had a special guard 
of 300 men, who were seen with drawn sabres; and two cannons 
operied their brazen jaws at his gate. Then he set himself to the 
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distribution of offices. Costa the lawyer became Garde de Sceaux 
and Chancellor of the kingdom. Another doctor, Cafforio, was 
Secretary of State, with the title of Count; Arrighi was Secretary 
of War, Taglio Minister of Finance; Castagnetti and Fabiani were 
appointed military commanders of provinces; while Luis, Giafferi, 
and Paoli were appointed generalissimos and governors of the king- 
dom, with the title of excellency. Countships and marquisates 
were distributed with a lavish hand. All these things, magnified 
by travel, intrigued the world and disquieted the Genoese; and it 
was presently given out that three more vessels had arrived with 
succour and stores. The Republic seemed utterly scared; their 
soldiers, cooped up in Bastia, had to look on at these strange pro- 
ceedings. At Genoa all they could do was to search the police- 
registers, and with such materials as they could find there compose 
a spiteful fretful proclamation, in which, with a sad loss of dignity, 
‘‘we, the Doge and procurators of the Republic,” describe the adven- 
turer as ‘‘ the soi-disant Baron Theodore.”’ It reads like the scold- 
ing of an angry woman. They describe him contemptuously, as 
some mountebank, ‘‘ dressed up in the Eastern fashion, who had 
come with some cannon and powder,” and ‘‘ who had given away 
a few little gold pieces.” As it was their duty to look after the 
welfare of their Corsican subjects, it was only right to let them know 
the quality of this impostor. They artfully said that he was given 
to magic and the cabala, hoping with this insinuation to turn the 
clergy against him. They gave the little police description of him that 
has been already quoted. ‘‘ Everywhere he has swindled some one ; 
having cunning enough to keep his schemes secret until he has got 
away, When everything is discovered. A letter from a German gen- 
tleman in Lisbon, and dated the February of the current year, proves 
all this convincingly.” Then they quote the deed of his discharge 
from jail at Leghorn, dated the 6th September 1735, and sworn 
before the notary Jean Baptiste Gumano, and that he was there 
received into the public hospital as a common pauper. They had 
ascertained, they said, the history and characters of those who made 
up the retinue. The ‘ chaplain” was a degraded priest, who had 
been dismissed from a convent at Tunis; there were two runaway 
youths from Leghorn, called Attiman and Bondelli; a certain 
Christoforo, brother to Bongiurno, a doctor at Tunis ; and one of the 
blacks was Mahomet, a notorious galley-slave. No doubt there 
Were some grains of truth in these sketches; for our adventurer 
cannot be very nice in the choice of his followers, and can only pick 
up the irregulars of society and those in a lower grade than himself. 
The Doge was ‘anxiously solicitous” lest a man of such “ de- 
praved manners” should have an evil influence over his dear sub- 
jects in Corsica; and pronounced him guilty of treason and lése 
majesté, as also those who favoured him, and ‘‘ would disturb the 
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repose of our people.” This complacent document was signed at 
the palace on the 9th of May, and duly published and scattered 
over Corsica. At the moment it had no effect. Even at Bastia 
the common people, as they read it on the walls, wrote under it, 
** Long live King Theodore !” 

But in due time it began to make an impression, as his son 
owns. When the excitement had worn off, the stories were repeated ; 
and the son also thought it was not a judicious step, that taking up 
the challenge, and replying to them in the same tone. He said 
publicly, ‘‘ Since the Genoese say I am a mountebank, I'll come and 
play on their stage at Bastia!’ This document was headed grandly, 
‘** Theodore the First, primarily through the grace of God and the 
most holy and undivided Trinity, and secondly by the choice of the 
true and ever-glorious liberators and fathers of the country, King of 
Corsica.”’ It is in a tone of banter, of scoffing, scarcely dignified. 
He never thought it necessary to give them notice of his attempt. 
He would now, therefore, tell them that he had changed his abode, 
being quite tired of wandering, and that he thought, as they were 
so near him, it was only polite to give them notice. Their repre- 
sentative at Bastia should also hear of his having a new neighbour, 
but in another shape. They said he was a disturber of the peace. 
How, pray? Who had disturbed the peace in Corsica all these 
years back? They talked of lése majesté ; whence did they derive 
majesté at all, ifnot from their cupidity and trading, and that greed of 
money which invites over Turks and unbelievers, and was the subject 
oflaughter in England—a merchant there directing a letter to ‘‘ Mr. 

, Doge and general dealer.’”’” This was an answer to the charge 
of his bringing four Mahometans: he went back to history, to the 
years A.D. 1272, 1317, and 1373, when he showed that the Genoese 
joined the Turks for pillage. This was all childish enough; but he 
wound up with a bold defiance in a better tone, saying he would 
have 10,000 men at his back, and money to pay them. As for 
their charges, they were simply lies. He hoped, sarcastically, that 
in the future combats at least one Genoese would be seen leading 
on their troops. But he doubted it, as they were too much en- 
grossed with their traffic and bills of exchange. This curious docu- 
ment was ‘‘ given at the Camp’’—he had already begun to move— 
“‘in July,” and countersigned by his chancellor. 

Having thus met their gasconade with something like gasconade, 
he turned to serious business. Under his unwearied exertions, 
things actually began to take shape. Some trained officers had 
arrived—possibly in the three new ships—and were placed in com- 
mand. Some twenty thousand men were collected and disciplined. 
There was an air of organisation abroad. The Genoese, now scared, 
kept close within their fastnesses. The king even exercised that 
most tangible and satisfactory proof of royal prerogative, namely 
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that of coining money, and struck, or caused to be struck, on the 
Continent a number of silver and copper pieces. They were rather 
clumsy performances, and the silver specimens were very scanty in- 
deed—they were of the class known to the French as pieces de 
necessité, and a pendant to King James’s Irish gun-money. But 
the greed of collectors all over the world was greatly excited; they 
were eagerly bought-up at four zechins a-piece for cabinets; and 
when the supply failed, a spurious mint was set to work at Naples. 
Mr. Boswell succeeded in picking-up a five-sous piece, on one side 
of which was ‘‘ T. R.,”’ encircled with a wreath, and an inscription, 
‘«Pro bono publico. Reg. Cor.” Other coins exhibited a figure of 
the Blessed Virgin, with the legend, ‘‘ Monstra te esse matrem.”’ 
He contrived to find leisure to arrange a simple code of law, criminal 
and civil, which he himself administered ; sitting, inquiring, examin- 
ing witnesses with great pains and impartiality. This, however, 
may have occurred at a later stage; for the present moment his 
hands were full; and within a month from his arrival he was in 
the field and advancing to the attack. He unfurled the Corsican 
colours, green and gold, with the motto ‘‘In te, Domine, speravi,”’ 
fell upon Porto Vecchio and Sartene, and carried both by a coup de 
main. Flushed with this success, he arrived before Bastia; in 
front of which he dated his replies to the Doge, and haughtily sum- 
moned the garrison to surrender, giving the commander six days 
to leave the island, and telling him that in case of refusal he would 
force him. Again here was gasconade; and the commander replied 
in the same tone, fortifying his answer with a broadside which 
disordered the assailants. He then formed a new plan, to divide 
his forces into bands, and attack the various forts simultaneously. 
Avighi, the ‘‘ minister at war,’’ was sent to San Fiorenzo; others 
were detached to Ajaccio, San Pellegrino, and various places. They 
had some successes; and made a prize of large stores of arms, 
which the Genoese had sent out to arm the natives of a district. 
Thence Theodore rallied again round Bastia, the siege of which he 
turned into a blockade, cutting off the water and provisions; and 
as the people of that quarter were known to be favourable to the 
Genoese, he levied a war contribution which was estimated at 
about 700,000 livres. Two wealthy seigneurs called Angeli were 
punished by a fine of 4000 livres each. Another district, called 
Calenzala, having shown signs of hesitation, and not unnaturally 
considering that they were completely at the mercy of the Genoese, 
he sent them a stern notice that they must prepare to have their 
lands ravaged with fire and sword—which speedily caused them 
to make up their minds. The country was thus swept; and the 
Genoese took the characteristic step of enlarging the galley-slaves, 
together with the scum—or cream—of the dungeons of the superb 
city, and formed them into a band of 1500 men. These wretches 
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were turned loose upon the country, did all kinds of excesses, and 
acquired the nickname of Oriendi, or Vittoli, after an infamous 
murderer who was held in execration. The great Republic itself 
had descended very low indeed. 


Meanwhile it was only in the usual course of things that some 
reaction should set in, and that an enthusiastic and impetuous 
people should have its moments of discontent. One act of severity 
caused deep murmurs. A certain Count Casacolli, who had once 
before gone over to the Genoese, was now discovered in a plot. 
The council of Theodore, as it was supposed, had him shot sum- 
marily. On the other hand, a certain Marquis de Silva Bastia was 
discovered in a plot with the rebels, was put on board a galley of 
the Republic, and carried off to a dungeon. A little barque was 
wrecked on the Genoese part of the coast, and a sham Capuchin 
was taken with a great deal of money about him, and no less than 
thirty-two letters, written for the purpose of exciting an insurrection 
in Caprera. But the heaviest blow was to come from England. 
The Genoese ambassadors were working in all directions; and 
their envoy at London—no doubt thinking of the English aid 
already sent, and of the shelter at the English consul’s at Tunis, 
which Theodore was reported to have received—pressed the Court 
of St. James’s so warmly, that on the 26th of July a proclamation 
was issued in the London Gazette, forbidding any English subject 
to furnish supplies or assistance of any sort to those who were rather 
offensively described in the Gazette as ‘the Corsican rebels.”” Here 
was something to appeal to, by way of precedent, in reference to 
the recent doctrine about the recognition of belligerents. It was 
a most cruel stroke, and had much the same effect that the refusal 
to recognise the Southern States had upon their fortunes. The 
gazetteers and chroniclers at once changed their tone. The inde- 
fatigable Genoese sent abroad rumours that the people were tired of 
him, and discontented at his cruelties and severity; that a third 
party was forming in the island ; and that the relations of the exe- 
cuted Casacolli, having lured one of Theodore’s generals into’a de- 
serted part of the country, had there ‘‘arquebussed” him. There 
were most likely grains of truth in these reports, for the people were 
impulsive and changeable. But they were soon refuted by some 
really brilliant achievements. The skirmish at Ziglia, on the 20th 
of July, when the Genoese were routed—a repulse three days later 
at Isola Rossa, when their boats were scattered, and they were 
driven back with the loss of four hundred men and of their com- 
mander Marcelli—was a significant refutation. Eight hundred mus- 
kets, fifty barrels of powder, and five months’ pay for the soldiers, 
were the spoils of this little victory. 

Later, at Turiano, close to Bastia, forty Corsicans held a body of 
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1000 Genoese at bay for nearly six hours. Theodore himself led 
an attack on Leuto, where the inhabitants had gone over to the 
Republic, summoned them to surrender, routed the Genoese who 
opposed him, and hung some prisoners by way of reprisals for simi- 
lar barbarity on the side of the Genoese. At the same time, he 
sent word to their commander, that if the system was continued, he 
could give no quarter. Indeed, the general of the Republic was in 
sore straits. His soldiers were deserting in bands, and the whole 
garrison of San Ildefonso disappeared one morning, each soldier 
carrying off two muskets. Inside Bastia there was confusion, and 
he was preparing to try by court-martial the Colonel Marcelli, who 
was thought to have behaved badly at ‘‘ Red Island,’ but who ob- 
tained sanctuary in the church of the Jesuits. Gradually the places 
they held were growing smaller in number every day, and could be 
counted on the fingers. Yet all this time the Republic kept up its 
game of ‘ brag,”’ was never wearied of sending out its old women’s 
gossip. ‘‘ I remember,” wrote some one from Paris, ‘‘ this man’s 
wife very well; she died here a few years ago in great destitution. 
She was an Irish young lady; sister, I think, to Lord Kilmallock. 
He pretended after their marriage to raise a regiment, and through 
her interest obtained the money in advance, which he spent on him- 
self.”” This was not the only story. Meanwhile the Genoese were 
being hard pressed, and now could only get their supplies—even 
water—from the sea. 

Theodore, while playing the part of captain, found time to think 
of civil reforms. He began by according liberty of conscience to 
all, on the model adopted in Holland—perhaps an injudicious step 
among such a people—and encouraged everyone of every religion 
and country to come to the island by the bounties of free worship 
and grants of land, and a promise of churches built at his own ex- 
pense. The invitation was at once accepted, and a whole crowd of 
Greeks and Jews poured in from the Morea and Tunis, who imme- 
diately established themselves in a quarter of their own, and began 
to build. A more questionable toleration was the reception of 
escaped galley-slaves, which, however, may have been a counter- 
stroke to the Genoese galley-slaves. In Bastia the privations were 
growing so severe that there were wholesale desertions, and he was 
able to form a whole regiment of such fugitives, who were chiefly 
Germans. Many French, Turks, and Spaniards—for such was the 
mongrel character of the Genoese host—found their way to him ; 
and to the Moors he generously gave the means of returning to 
their own country, dismissing them with the rather theatrical condi- 
tion, that they should release an equal number of Christians. He 
reéstablished trade, opened salt-works and factories of fire-arms and 
fabrics, and actually commissioned privateers to prey on the Genoese 
commerce. This wonderful man really performed prodigies. Know-, 
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ing how precarious was his condition, he was no less unwearied in 
striving to get support from abroad ; and the most characteristic and 
daring of his schemes was his making an attempt to get the impe- 
rial court to receive an ambassador from him. It was ill-naturedly 
given out that he had descended to use the influence of the wife of 
a maitre Vhétel to the Grand Duchess to carry on the intrigue ; 
but it is more probable that he would have used his old Wurtemberg 
influence. A more practicable scheme was a negotiation for the 
use of a large band of Albanian mercenaries under Count Carafa, 
who were to arrive in the island; but obstacles came in the way, 
and he presently found that the Grand Seignior was so engaged 
with the prospects of a Russian war, that it would be impossible 
for him to think of ‘‘ the conquest of Italy.” 

But worse was to come; for presently news reached him that 
Carafa and his Albanians had hired themselves out to a more profit- 
able employer, the King of the two Sicilies. This news could not 
be long concealed. Already the fickle islanders were beginning to 
murmur, and to ask why the succours that were on their way from 
the foreign king, emperor, or sultan, were not appearing. It required 
all his shifts to keep them quiet. They seized on some acts of 
very necessary severity as grounds for dissatisfaction. That execution 
of Casacolli was talked of angrily and with flashing eyes. That 
Colonel Arrighi, whom Theodore had made commander of a district, 
had left a little fort in charge of only twenty men—the news of 
which came to the Genoese ears, who attacked it, and, after a 
desperate resistance, took it. He had fully five hundred men whom 
he might have employed in its defence. Theodore came hurrying 
up to punish; but the culprit fled to Reno, whither the king pur- 
sued him, and was reported to have fired his house; and the mother 
and sister of the colonel are said to have been burnt. It is unlikely 
that Theodore would have wittingly committed such a blunder; but 
the story went abroad, distorted, exaggerated, and the dissatisfac- 
tion swelled every day. The ‘‘third party’ were gathering, and 
actually defeated the Genoese themselves. The king kept up his 
pretence bravely and laboriously; going up hills and searching the 
horizon with his telescope, to see if the coming fleet was in sight. 
Crowds of sham couriers would arrive to him with sham packets. 

But all this would not do. Fresh difficulties began to arise. 
Rumours of the intriguing Genoese having prevailed, now on the 
French Court, now on the Spanish Court, to interfere, were whis- 
pered about. To the clergy, too, he had become odious: first on 
account of its being supposed that his religion was but an adven- 
turer’s religion; and secondly, because of his toleration and en- 
couragement of the Turks and Jews. This was enough to taint his 
character with the fervent islanders, who had placed their cause 
_ under the tutelary aid of the Blessed Virgin, whose image was on 
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their coins, and who prayed like Joshua before they rushed to battle. 
There were stories, too, of frailty with some of his female subjects ; 
and on an injury of that kind, the Corsican brother or husband 
takes down his double-barrelled gun. ‘‘ Theodore,’’ says his son, 
‘* who loved his subjects as much as if they had been his own 
children, reprimanded them like a father.”’ 

But such treatment had little effect. A plot formed against his 
life was discovered, and three of the conspirators executed. This 
step filled up the measure of his unpopularity. These men, too, 
were related to some of the noble families. Something like a 
mutinous feeling began to show itself; and Theodore presently found 
that the only people on whom he could rely were those whose future 
fortunes were dependent on him, through office, or the hope of still 
greater advancement. The party who called themselves ‘‘ the 
Indifferents’’ was growing formidable, and it was said that it had 
been joined by Hyacinth Paoli, the father of Pasquale. He was 
a brave warrior, and could write poetry after a battle. Happily this 
rumour was not true. It actually came to a battle between the rival 
parties, in which the royalists were defeated. But he had a whole 
host in Giafferi, who kept with him to the last. These were alarm- 
ing signs and tokens, and Theodore was too shrewd to neglect them. 

He took a bold step; summoned his parliament to meet him 
him at Casacoconi on the 2d of September, where a most curious 
scene took place. It was infinitely creditable to the moderation 
of both parties. He was strongly dissuaded from this dangerous 
step; as, if he had nothing new to tell the people, they would be 
certain to wreak their resentment upon him, they were so inflamed 
against him. All the pieves sent their deputies; more, it was 
believed, from curiosity and expectation. ‘‘ Theodore,” says his 
son, ‘‘ came, and placed himself in the midst of them with that air 
of grandeur and boldness that makes vice tremble, and causes a 
just terror to succeed a foolish audacity.”” He made them an 
harangue, referring to what he had done already, and retold the 
old story of the mysterious and unknown powers, and of fleets 
already upon the sea. But one of the chiefs stood up, and said, 
that he had told them this so very often—that he had given the 
Same assurance again and again. The matter was fairly and hon- 
ourably discussed ; and in the end his eloquence prevailed—it was 
agreed that they should wait two months more, say to the end of 
October. The Genoese version was, that after this date he should 
abdicate if the succours did not arrive; a version proved false by 
the event. 

Alas, the little romance was already fading out, having lasted 
some four months,—long enough for a romance. The son gives 
a romantic account, and says the whole ended in repentance and 
renewed loyalty. ‘‘Astonished at the confidence with which he 
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put himself into their hands, the Corsicans changed their murmurs 
into protestations of attachment ; they confessed their faults, calling 
him their benefactor, their saviour, their king; they promised to 
obey him in everything he should command, and to shed for him 
the very last drop of their blood.” That is, the engagement was 
to last up to the fatal October. The result showed his tact and 
boldness. With this prospect before him, he was not in the least 
dispirited, but set to work on fresh attempts. Again he took the 
field, encountered various bands of the Genoese, and routed them 
with his old success. In due time moneys arrived, with which he 
fitted out galleys, and pursued those of the Republic with equal 
success; then determined to make a bold coup, and try what a 
theatrical stroke would do for him. He accordingly put himself 
at the head of fifty horsemen and three hundred fantassins, and 
bearing in mind that the old loyal nobles and signors lived in the 
districts on the other side of the mountains, he set off to Sartena, 
down at the southerly end of the island. There the Count Ornano, 
the Istrias, and other families met him at the head of a band of 
gentlemen, and received him in state; Theodore then proceeded 
to play a little piece for them, which was sure to touch their aristo- 
cratic sympathies. He proceeded solemnly to establish an order 
of knighthood—a step that had been indeed provided for by an 
article in the constitution. It was a politic scheme at that mo- 
ment ; and the dim and shadowy rumours of new-made knights, and 
of costly robes, of the king himself giving away these honours, 
would drift over the mountains, and awe and attract the wavering. 
It is some testimony to Theodore’s instinct, that the pageantry of 
an installation should have been recently used for the same end. 
This order was called ‘‘ The Order of Deliverance,’ and the 
edict was ‘‘ given at our chamber in Sartena,” on the 16th Sep- 
tember. He said it was intended to ‘‘ render respectable before 
Europe the nobility of this country ;” and he promised to use his 
best influence to obtain a solemn confirmation of the order from 
his holiness the Pope. Meanwhile he would declare the privileges 
and honours, so that the members should be received with great 
distinction, not only in their own country, but in all other countries; 
‘* in spite,” adds the grand-master, ‘‘ of the malice of the Genoese, 
who have evoked heaven and earth to make the people here appear 
contemptible.” The qualifications were magnificent. Every knight 
was to be of noble birth, and his family must have followed no trade 
for two generations back. They were to be treated as nobles of 
the highest degree, and to be styled ‘‘ most illustrious” and ‘ ex- 
cellence.’”” They were to be exempted from all taxes and contribu- 
tions. Their house was to be privileged against the officers of the 
law; and they were to have access to the palace—at least to the 
ante-chamber. They alone were to have all offices of command. 
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They were to accompany the king to battle ; and each was to main- 
tain two soldiers. The business view of the whole transaction was, 
that each knight was to lend, in return for his patent, the sum of 
2501. sterling, for which he was to receive 10 per cent from the 
state. The theatrical side was a splendid installation, by the king him- 
self, with gorgeous dress. They were to wear a rich sky-blue mantle— 
resembling in this the knights of St. Patrick — with a cross and 
star of fourteen points. The star was to show on one side a naked 
figure of Justice, carrying in one hand a sword, in the other a bal- 
ance, in one scale of which was a drop of blood, and in the other a 
leaden ball; underneath the balance was a triangle, containing the 
letter T, which seems to have a masonic air; on the other side of 
the star were Theodore’s own royal arms—a Moor’s head and 
a broken chain—an allusion to his escape from the Algerines. 
Everything about these decorations was minutely laid down; and 
an alternative was naively, but wisely, permitted as to the material. 
For the statutes mentioned ‘‘ gold, or yellow-coloured ;” “‘ silver, or 
white-coloured.” In petite tenue they were to wear the ribbon and 
cross ; the ‘‘ grand prior and grand commander,’’ a great double rib- 
bon. All religious were eligible ; and they were to repeat every day 
a little office of two psalms—‘‘ In te, Domine, speravi,” and ‘‘ Deus 
noster refugium et virtus.”’ 

It would seem that there was a sort of function at Sartena, 
and Theodore, recalling one of the most striking ceremonies at St. 
Peter’s during holy week, required the knights to stand round the 
altar and draw their swords during the reading of the gospel. The 
knight was placed on his knees before the king, who received him, 
and thus spake to him: ‘‘I dub you knight of the most noble Order 
of Deliverance. From us alone must you bear to be touched three 
times with this naked sword; and to us shall you be obedient in 
all things, even unto death.’’ Then he touched his shoulders with 
the sword, the new-made knight rose up, swore ‘‘ faith and lealty’’ 
upon the Gospels, and the knights present received and embraced 
him as their brother. 

Poor Theodore! one more bright day for him; a grand ritual, 
when he was still playing at being king. Only two or three 
weeks now were left. Yet, again, it was something to look back 
to; for the nobles and gentlemen of that southern district crowded 
to him, and were eager to be enrolled: he made counts and barons 
of many of them at their own request, and the order actually 
enrolled some four hundred knights. About a hundred of these 
were said to be foreigners, who from sympathy, or from curiosity 
and the ‘‘fun of the thing,” as the malignant Genoese gave out, 
were eager to join. He thus showed himself a skilful and worthy ad- 
venturer; for the coup succeeded, and this stroke attracted others. 
Some few weeks again passed by in idle expectancy, during which 
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time it was rumoured on the Continent that his brother-in-law, 
the Count Trevoux, had come from France with stores and some 
30,000 louis d’or. This, if true, could not have helped him much. 
But he was beginning to hear the murmurs once more, and he now 
prepared for the last act. It was as skilfully arranged as the first. 

He assembled the estates once more at Sartena on the 14th 
of November. All the deputies assembled. He entered the hall, 
seated himself on the throne, then rose and addressed them. He 
said, that he thought it not fair to keep them any longer in a state 
of suspense, and that their fidelity and confidence were entitled to 
a special exertion and recognition on his side; and that therefore he 
had come to the resolution of going himself in person to see after 
the assistance which had been promised to him, and which was so 
mysteriously delayed. The honest people then told him that he had 
still all their confidence and loyalty, that they believed in him, and 
that they did not wish him to leave them, but that he could act as 
he pleased. He then selected a number of his leading followers, 
who were to be governors of districts, appointing the Marquis Hya- 
cinth de Paoli and the Marquis don Louis Giafferi to be marshals- 
general of the kingdom. Ornano, Sampieri (one of the gallant 
Casabiancas), with a crowd of counts, generals, and “‘ sieurs,”’ he 
made governors of districts; and then, on November the 14th, issued 
a farewell proclamation to his subjects, ‘‘ from Theodore I., king 
of Corsica,” for the proper government of his kingdom during his 
absence. ‘‘ Having resolved,’ he said, ‘‘to cross over to the 
Continent, fearing that we have been deceived by those who were 
intrusted with the negotiation; seeing moreover the months roll 
by without any sign of the succour that has been promised to us ; 
and being at a loss to know what can be the cause of the delay,—we 
have thought it only our duty to comfort our people before our de- 
parture, by explaining to them the real reason of this expedition, 
and by appointing faithful commanders to all the sure posts of the 
kingdom, so that all the supplies and munitions of war we shall 
send over shall be duly received and taken care of. We enjoin 
every one to assist them and obey them, under pain of our royal 
displeasure ; and at our return we shall show our royal favour and 
good-will to those who have so behaved, and punish severely all who 
disobey them.” 

The day for his departure followed. He travelled across to the 
north, to the little port of Aleria, where he had landed on that 
morning some eight months before. Immense crowds attended him 
down to the beach; all the nobles clustered round, and remained 
with him to the last. The people, by a mournful silence, showed 
how they were affected; even those who had been opposed to him 
could hardly restrain their tears. He then gave them his last in- 
junctions, conjuring them to be united and recollect his instructions, 
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and then put off for a small vessel lying out in the bay. There was 
a dignity and wisdom in this departure. Had he been of the com- 
mon pattern of adventurer, he would have stayed on, contriving all 
sorts of mean shifts and pretences, until his prestige had utterly 
gone, and he had been ejected with contempt and humiliation, 
never to rise again. Theodore went away as he came, with a very 
promising future to discount. 

It was a French vessel, and carried the French flag. With him 
he took a small suite—his faithful chancellor Costa, a secretary and 
chamberlain, and two young Leghorn esquires. He also brought 
some thirty Genoese prisoners. Almost as soon as they got out to 
sea, a Genoese galley was seen in pursuit, and, it was said, with 
Rivarola himself on board, who would have boarded the little craft 
but for the earnest remonstrances of a Spanish officer, who pointed 
out the danger of insulting the French flag. Thus he was to have 
the luck of another Corsican adventurer upon the high seas. 

The next day the little bark reached Leghorn, and a simple abbé, 
with some other passengers, came ashore. The Genoese prisoners 
he “‘ made a present of” to an officer in one of the king of Naples’ 
regiments, and his own immediate retainers entered the same ser- 
vice. No doubt this gift was meant to propitiate that monarch. 
Not until he had taken post for north Italy with his faithful chan- 
cellor and Costa’s son, and his secretary, a son of Ceccaldi, was it 
known that the abbé was the king of Corsica. Immediately the 
French captain was thrown into prison by his own consul for violat- 
ing the neutrality laws; but, added the accounts naively enough, 
he did not pistol himself, as the English sailor had done. He was, 
in fact, released after some explanations. 

The gazettes and chronicles were now wild in their specula- 
tions; they all had the news. It was reported by one from Leg- 
horn, that ‘‘a French vessel had put in here, having on board the 
Lord Theodore and his prime minister. They went ashore, and 
immediately took posthorses, it is believed, for Bologna.” He re- 
mained just one night with an old friend, the captain of the port, 
and was away in the morning. Where had he gone to? This 
was indeed but the beginning of much ‘‘ posting’ from court to 
court, for he dare not let the grass grow under his feet. The 
gendarmes would have it that his journey to Rome—then, as I have 
said, a perfect Hotel de l'Europe for all intriguers, who swarmed 
thither and from thence—was for the purpose of arranging a bar- 
gain with the Pretender. Then he was away to Pisa, Ravenna, and, 
above all, tried hard to get to Naples, but could not succeed; then 
he found his way to Constantinople, to try to get aid from the Grand 
Signior; but the latter was too much taken up with other quar- 
rels. These were the stories; and there can be no doubt that he 
thus went round to all the potentates, striving not unskilfully to 
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discount his crown, as it were. He was im a good position to do 
so; for he could tempt the ambitious with this fair prospect—that 
he was in possession; that his subjects were well disposed ; that he 
was willing, in return for substantial aid, to hold the island as deputy, 
and in the interests of those who so assisted him. It was a pity 
indeed to let so reasonable and promising a chance pass away; and 
it is surprising that no adventurous power was willing to take up 
Theodore’s security. The truth was, it was too jealous a business 
for the great powers ; and it was too dangerous for the smaller ones, 
who were warned by a menacing growl from the grander kennels. 
The pursuit of this will-o’-the-wisp hope led him a weary dance for 
several years all over Europe. 

Now the hopes of the Genoese might well revive. Their jubila- 
tion, however, was to take the usual undignified shape. No sooner 
had their galley returned from its unsuccessful pursuit, than the 
spies at Leghorn and other places were sent to collect the usual 
chiffonnier’s bushelful of gossip ; and the Republic presently sent out 
one of its gossiping proclamations. It was a tissue of falsehoods. 
It set forth, in a sort of preamble, that the baron, finding that he 
was becoming odious to his subjects, had determined to make his 
escape ; that he had to do so suddenly in the night, taking Costa, 
and two under-secretaries, named Fozzari and Loggi, with him; 
also his valet-de-chambre Agata, a Florentine, together with two 
pages, ‘‘whom an esprit de libertinage had forced to run away from 
their father’s house.’’ This affected accuracy shows the policeman’s 
hand. ‘‘ With this worthy company,” goes on the manifesto, ‘‘ he 
contrived to get across the mountains to Aleria,” where he found a 
French vessel ready to sail, commanded by Captain Délugée of St. 
Tarpé, who was just weighing anchor for Leghorn, with a number 
of Spanish deserters whom some officers of that nation had come 
over to reclaim. It must be confessed that this is a more probable 
explanation than Theodore encumbering himself with a number of 
soldiers to offer as a present to the King of the Sicilies. This cap- 
tain made difficulties at first; but ‘‘ was persuaded by the entreaties 
of Theodore, and the curiosity which the Sieur Délugée had to know 
more intimately the author of so notorious an attempt.’’ The pas- 
sengers on board observed that he was dressed as an abbé, and 
noticed that he was most uneasy and disturbed until the vessel put 
to sea. The reason, they said, he escaped in the galley, was the pre- 
sence of these Spanish soldiers, which the Genoese captain wished 
to respect. ‘‘ They then tracked him to a house in the port of 
Leghorn, and saw him into a chaise the next morning. He had with 
him three chests filled: with dresses and papers ;” a fact, we may 
suppose, they ascertained from the customs. It was also ascertained 
at Bastia, ‘‘that a few days before his departure, he had secretly sold 
all his plate to raise a little money.” The nation that could issue 
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such tittle-tattle as a solemn state-paper richly deserved Theodore’s 
taunt as being a nation of hucksters and traders. 

But the faithful Corsicans did not let this pass. Within a week 
or two, on December Ist, they had issued a reply, warmly refuting 
these calumnies, and defending the absent adventurer. They de- 
clared that they were full of love and gratitude to their lord, ‘‘ King 
Theodore the First,’ who, from the moment of his landing, had 
done nothing but labour for their good. They denied solemnly the 
stories of his being obliged to escape: that he left with the sole 
view of promoting their interests, and that ‘‘they continued bound to 
him by the most tender affection and the truest fidelity.”” To give 
a sure proof of this, the leaders had all signed this declaration at 
Corte ; and, as a farther proof, it should be signed by every person 
in authority all over the kingdom, in every department, town, or even 
village, by every one on this side of or beyond the mountains. There 
is something almost touching in this honest declaration of fidelity, 
which is infinitely creditable to their hearts, and as rare as it is 
creditable ; for with the multitude the absent ‘‘ are so much always 
wrong,” as soon to be forgotten or lost sight of; the withdrawal 
of substantial assistance is the signal for the crowd to turn its eyes 
away, and look out for another idol. Hope is usually too impalpable 
a food to live on. 

About ten days later the first-fruits of Theodore’s exertions were 
exhibited in the arrival from Leghorn of his old friend and original 
sponsor, the Canon Orticani, who brought letters from him, and 
who came sheltered under the title of almoner to his majesty the 
King of the Two Sicilies. A Spanish galiot brought with him a 
party of missionaries, who spread themselves over the island, and 
succeeded in stirring-up fresh enthusiasm. All the tribes assembled 
once more at Corte, to hear the letters read. ‘‘ All received with 
satisfaction the commands of his majesty.” Then they renewed 
their oaths of allegiance, and confirmed once more to him and to 
his descendants his title and throne. ‘‘ To this end we make 
known to all whom it may concern, that we shall always observe 
an inviolable fidelity towards the royal person of Theodore the First ; 
and that we are resolved to live and die for him as his subjects, 
and never to acknowledge another sovereign than him. Once more 
we swear upon the holy Gospels in all points to keep the oath of 
fidelity in the name of the here-assembled people.” This was all 
embodied in a manifesto, and was registered duly ‘‘in the grand 
chancery, and signed with the great seal of the kingdom.” 

Thus stimulated, these faithful Corsicans proceeded to take the 
field once more, and advanced with such spirit, that they quite drove 
Rivarola back, and shut him up closely in Bastia. The garrison, 
trying a sortie, only fell into an ambuscade, where they suffered 
more miserably still, The winter was very severe—the ground 
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covered with snow and ice, and provisions very scarce. Camping 
was therefore accompanied with sore privations, and the governors 
of the Corsicans thought this a fair opportunity for striving at some 
temporary accommodation. They made some proposals, which were 
received indeed, but only on the haughty condition of ‘‘ the rebels” 
laying down their arms. This was as scornfully rejected, and both 
prepared for a new struggle. But the Corsicans were to know pre- 
sently the reason of this confidence on the Genoese side. That 
Republic had determined on one last and desperate effort. They 
borrowed from the bank of St. George a sum of 500,000 crowns, 
and concluded negotiations with one of the great marts of Europe 
where fighting-men were to be hired—the congenial Swiss. They 
secured three regiments and twelve Grison companies, and got to- 
gether a perfect fleet of ships and galleys. Thus prepared, as a pre- 
liminary coup they issued one of their characteristic proclamations, 
scandalous almost in its terms. It is evident that they had found 
out that to deal with Theodore required something more than con- 
tempt or ridicule. They degraded him now, calling him simply 
‘* the said Theodore,”’ not acknowledging his baronship. It was full 
of fury and spite. It set-out their ‘‘just indignation” against him, 
Costa, and Fozzari, ‘‘ our subjects,’’ who by the most ‘‘ execrable”’ 
means have disturbed the whole country. ‘‘ We therefore fix and 
offer a reward of 2000 golden genuines to any one who will deliver 
up to us, or Kill, any of the above-named men. This sum will be 
paid down by a tribunal of our state inquisition.. We promise 
never to divulge the name of any one who will have delivered up or 
killed any of the party.” This shocking proclamation—which, it will 
be observed, was an invitation to any one to pursue the unfortunate 
king over Europe and murder him, with an implied indemnity and 
certain reward, should he escape to their territories—was sure to 
have results; and the ‘‘ sub-secretary,’’ it was said, soon made an 
attempt on his life. His son also tells us that an attempt was 
made to poison him no less than three times. We may accept this 
statement, for Europe was overrun with brayoes and schemers ready 
for any attempt ; and the state which could issue such a paper would 
not be slow to find direct agents to carry out its wishes. Theodore 
of course heard of their plans, and not unnaturally was said to have 
been a little scared. Af all events, he kept himself concealed with 
great care, and for some months was quite lost sight of. But a letter 
from him soon arrived in the island, full of mysterious allusions. 
He knew all that was going on, he wrote, far off as he was. He heard 
the rumours of an attempt at accommodation ; but he was sure they 
would not dream of that, with enemies who had “‘ carried their insol- 
ence so far as to treat our faithful ministers as though they were 
common criminals, and to let their fury extend even to our royal 
person.” This last stroke is admirable. At the end he reminded 
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them of his promise to stand by them and deliver them. From this 
skilful letter it was believed that he was still on the Italian coast ; 
but he had got to Turin, where the Marquis d’Ormea discovered 
him, and he had to leave. From Turin he reached Paris, which 
he had to leave promptly, according to one account, because as- 
sassins, hired by the Genoese, had fired three shots at his carriage, 
which passed right through without touching him. According to 
another—possibly his own—he had interviews with Cardinal Fleury 
and Count de Polignac ; according to a third, and a not improbable 
one, he received orders to quit the city in forty-eight hours. He 
gave out that he was going down to Marseilles to embark, but 
secretly went in the contrary direction, and took the road to Nor- 
mandy. He went on board at Rouen, and reached the Hague,—a 
suitable neutral spot, and a good pied de terre for intrigue,—where 
he remained about three weeks. He stayed fifteen days with a 
Jew, Tellano ; and then wrote to a Dutch friend, to hire a house for 
him outside 'Amsterdam. This was done; but when he arrived, it 
was found that the owner of the villa was absent with the key; so 
he had to put up for the night at a low inn outside the town called 
the Red Stag. While waiting, the news got wind. Perhaps the 
owner of the house betrayed him. The police came and arrested 
him for an old debt of 5000 florins. There was great curiosity and 
excitement in the town to see him, for at Amsterdam and the Hague 
adventurers were respected. He would have discharged this debt, 
and had a bill on a banker there for 30,000 florins, but who on this 
took the alarm, and said he must hear from the drawer of the bill first. 
On the news spreading, other creditors, even from England, poured 
in detainers. There were the old debts for arms and supplies. But 
so skilful and seductive a man was not to be thus checked. There 
were numbers of the merchants and traders whom he spoke with, 
and for whom he painted his great prospects, and with such skill 
and colouring, that he persuaded them to come forward and help, 
and be his security for the rest. There was a curious scene when 
he was summoned before the burgomaster and magistrates at the 
great town-hall to complete this arrangement. He declined to ap- 
pear, unless with his sword and cane—privileges which were con- 
ceded. An immense crowd gathered round the building, and filled 
up the Kalver-straat while the stately Theodore pleaded his cause 
within. He put everything with such art, that he was allowed the 
security of friends being accepted for part, and his own for the rest. 
The excitement was so great, that he slipped away privately by the 
back of the building. Then he disappears for a time. 

The French or Genoese police discovered a good deal about him 
and his connection, and the people with whom he kept up a corre- 
spondence. At Rome—where his son, ‘‘the Prince of Caprera,”’ 
was being brought up by the Jesuits, and hearing lectures on astro- 
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nomy from Lobkowitz—it was found he used the address of a nun 
at St. Dominico’s; sometimes that of a count living by the Porto 
del Popolo, and a tourist whose house was near St. John Fiorentini. 
It was found that these correspondents used great arts in sending 
off their despatches, having peculiar folds, and putting them into 
no less than four envelopes—one directed Signor Valentini; the se- 
cond for a pretended Baron Stoss (or perhaps Stosch, Walpole’s 
commissionnaire); the third for the English consul at Venice; and 
the last, containing the letter itself, for a Baron Stephen Romberg. 
Baron Romberg was Theodore himself. In various parts of the 
world he had secret allies and friends—a Capuchin who was busy 
with the philosopher’s stone; at Naples, the Dutch consul; a prin- 
cess, and an Irish officer; at Leghorn, the captain of the galleys. 
All this is reliable; for Taussin, ‘‘ the apothecary-major,” received 
and used Theodore’s intercepted letters, and despatched them to 
head-quarters. The Genoese obtained letters of his to a Parisian lady, 
who lived at a grocer’s near the Gréve, in the Rue de la Poterie ; 
one was dated Nov. 24,1737. He complained of not having heard 
from her in reply to his plans about the grand project, and bade her 
write under cover to Baron Drost, ‘‘Grand Commander of the Teu- 
tonic Order,” at Cologne. He wished for news about a rumoured 
occupation of the French, which would only lead to blood, as ‘‘ my 
people” would not break their oath. ‘‘ Give me news of my dear 
nephew, and preserve yourself for your lover and king, Theodore.” 
He spoke of his creating some four hundred new knights, whom he 
hoped to get over into the island. He was writing to the Dey, and 
had received sixty thousand florins from Amsterdam. There was 
of course a good deal of vaunting here; and from his protestations 
of devotion it is not improbable that this lady made part of the ex- 
pedition which later set out. The Genoese too were on the look- 
out for him; and a person was arrested at Savona who they thought 
was he. 

This gallantry and tide of successes began to produce its effect. 
The Genoese party about Bastia and Ajaccio, who exactly corre- 
sponded to the ‘‘ British party’’ in English colonies, began to waver. 
The population at various seaports which were awkwardly exposed 
to summary treatment began openly to join the safer, because the 
winning, cause. Everything was prospering. The Genoese were at 
their wits’ end. Their bands of assassins and enlarged galley-slaves 
had not profited them. A little more, and they felt their island 
would be lost to them. They again thought of applying for foreign 
aid. The former assistance of the Germans had been of a costly 
and unsatisfactory sort. They now cast about for a more powerful, 
and perhaps more unscrupulous, ally, and their eyes rested on the 
court of France, where Fleury the cardinal was reigning. The 
Marquis de Brignole was despatched to negotiate this unworthy 
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bargain. Their proposals were listened to for many reasons. For 
a long time the French had been watching with uneasiness and sus- 
picion the strange little drama going on in Corsica, and they were 
not inclined to accept the story that Theodore was no puppet; and 
they were, in fact, waiting to see the slightest symptom of interfer- 
ence from Spain or any other quarter. But it may be suspected 
their real distrust was of England, whose fleets were cruising about, 
and who, for commercial purposes, were supposed to be greedily 
seeking an entrepét in the Mediterranean, and thus destroy the 
flourishing trade of Marseilles and Toulon. Application was accord- 
ingly made to France, who listened eagerly. Soon the dockyards 
at Toulon rang with preparations, and soon—by the beginning of 
1738—a French fleet of transports was getting ready to sail for 
Corsica. 

This international jealousy might have much to do with it, as it 
was well known that there were many private patrons of the Corsi- 
cans in England, who were assisting them with a support that went 
beyond sympathy. It was said, too, that the Genoese were making 
great efforts to dispose of the island; and as France could not have 
tolerated such a transfer, she might have been constrained to com- 
pensate them for this opposition to the plain but substantial aid. 
On whatever grounds, the interference was monstrous and unjustifi- 
able. It almost seemed as though the uprising of any country was 
a common danger for all despots, who, like neighbours at a fire, 
hurried from all sides to extinguish it. On the 12th of July the 
treaty was signed, and for the rest of the year troops and ships were 
being collected at Antibes. 

News of this arrangement soon drifted over to the island, and, 
though misty and uncertain, filled the Corsicans with consternation. 

“Indeed, the artful Genoese had proclamations printed, which they 
seattered over the island, announcing that the Emperor of Germany 
and the King of France were going to force them to submit. Con- 
sternation and doubt reigned everywhere, until news came over of 
the hum and note of military preparations at Antibes. 

Nothing is more remarkable in this struggle than the modera- 
tion and propriety of every act of those who directed the unfortunate 
patriots. Paoli and Giafferi drew up a humble and touching peti- 
tion to ‘‘the great king,” in which was set out the whole case 
of the Corsicans—the old story of their oppression, and the still 
older story of the protection and assistance they had received from a 
whole series of kings of France. They added, that they only took 
arms to preserve their property, honour, liberty, and life, no one of 
which the Genoese would allow them to keep. This was presented 
through Boerio, a native Corsican, who represented the Spanish 
court at Venice. No attention was paid to it, and the preparations 
went on slowly. The Genoese meanwhile, either alarmed at the 
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delay, or shrinking from the enormous expense of this new assist- 
ance—compared with which the hire of a few Swiss and German 
regiments seemed a trifle—began to think of accommodation; or 
the new commissary Mari, who had replaced Rivarola, thought he 
might turn his début to some profit, and inaugurate his rule with a 
show of conciliation. They sent proposals of submission and ac- 
commodation, offering amnesty and indemnity and the handsomest 
terms, and inviting a deputation. Such splendid yet suspicious offers 
made the Corsicans pause. One reason was said to have prompted 
this unusual fit of indulgence: their spies had reported that Theodore 
was on his way, and that his indefatigable agent, the Canon Orticani, 
was at Nice, preparing to cross over. But very soon they received 
their answer. 

A messenger had arrived, bearing letters from the king. These 
were from Amsterdam, where he still was, and bore date the 21st of 
October. They were full of spirit, hope, and encouragement. This 
wonderful being told his ‘‘ dear ministers and loved subjects” that 
he heard of this report of the interference of the French king. He 
was confident this was a mere lying story, and could console himself 
accordingly ; but should it turn out so, he conjured them to con- 
sider carefully the course they should take. He could hardly think 
they would dream of tamely submitting to the old yoke; but if they 
were still inclined to maintain the struggle, he would stand by them, 
shed the last drop of his blood, and work night and day in their 
interest, and send them succours. This was no boasting; for at 
that moment he was wearing out the patience of the two speculative 
Amsterdam merchants. Presently arrived some officers who had 
seen Theodore, and they confirmed what he wrote. He would be 
there presently, and had all but made his arrangements. They 
hesitated, and not unnaturally. Two days after Christmas, a great 
assembly of all the tribes was gathered. These hopes and pro- 
spects were fairly canvassed, and it was gallantly resolved to have 
faith in their coming, and reject the recent advances. 

The Genoese learned the rejection of the offer by the shouts 
and acclamations in the camp—the cries of ‘‘ Long live Theodore, 
eur king !’’—and the discharge of muskets. They were infuriated. 
Threats and menaces were exchanged; and one of their little Cor- 
sican privateers being captured, Mari, the commissary-general, had 
the commander hung on the spot. This ferocity led to a savage 
and almost dramatic reprisal ; for the Corsicans, accepting the chal- 
lenge, selected forty out of two hundred prisoners in their posses- 
sion, and hung them up close under the walls of Bastia, with a very 
legible inscription over them, ‘‘ T'o avenge the death of Columbani.” 
Notice, too, was also given to the Genoese commissary that, if he 
dared to do the least violence to any of the sailors in his power, 
each death should be paid for by the sacrifice of fifteen Genoese 
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lives. This wholesome menace had a salutary effect upon Mari, who 
became more temperate and merciful. 

Inspired with a new enthusiasm, they rushed under the very 
walls of Bastia, and, in spite of the cannon and musketry, raised 
the same unwelcome cry at the very ears of the besieged ; further 
assuring them they would have no other king or ruler, and that if 
he died, they would cling to his family. Thus fortune seemed again 
to favour the persevering Theodore, far away as he was. 

It was now known for certain that the French were to come, 
nay might be expected in a couple of weeks. Many a tartano and 
felucca, fluttering from one coast to the other, had reported how the 
transports were collecting at Antibes, and the soldiers were gather- 
ing, and nearly ready to go on board. Comte de Boissieux and 
the Marquis de Contades, experienced generals, were to command. 
This was indeed alarming, but the islanders were not daunted; and 
though there was a small and prudent party who thought it hope- 
less, with their raw levies, to oppose the disciplined troops of the 
most Christian king, they got ready for the struggle with an energy 
that surpassed everything they had done before. The whole country 
flew to arms. A levy of ‘‘a third’ had been asked; but the en- 
thusiasm was such, it took the proportion of ‘‘a half;’ every mar 
came with his eight days’ provision ; they fell naturally into cohorts 
and regiments; and all these forces were directed on Bastia, where 


it was expected the French were about to land. There was about 
forty thousand men under arms ; and as it was calculated the French 
force would not exceed three or four thousand, their hopes of im- 
mediate success were reasonable. But some of the leaders knew 
well, that behind these few regiments was the whole army of France, 
and they encouraged this show of resistance, in the hope of obtain- 
ing better terms. 





YOUTH’S FAREWELL 


Wen love is young, and life is strong, 
The minutes sing a siren song ; 
The harp, the trumpet, and the lute, 
The pipe or string, all seem to suit 

A long, an endless day. 


The music of the fleeting hour 

Draws jocund health to lady’s bower ; 

There the so giddy senses chime, 

That every common word seems rhyme, 
And dances on its way. 


To this soon shows the other side, 

For that which comes to can divide ; 

Soft youth dies out by living on, 

The pressure and the kiss are gone, 
And flies the word ‘‘ Farewell.”’ 


As bright youth flags, the watchers see 
How all good gifts wing-makers be ; 
They yield a taste, and then they die, 
As flavours pass the palate by, 

In ecstasy’s farewell. 


Note upon note dies all along 

The mellow cadence of a song ; 

So must youth float towards age and night, 

See grief, taste death, hear loves take flight, 
And flying coo ‘ Farewell.” 


Cc. A. WARD. 





